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The world can never measure the heart aches of mothers who have been 
compelled through widowhood and poverty to see their children separated, 
is Midi Rian themselves deprived of their God-given duty of guiding and 
at Mothers caring for them, the children deprived of the love which only 

a mother can give in fullest measure—and too often their 
children going astray for lack of mother guidance. 

The mother who sent the following story of One Perfect Year when she had 
her children with her, has written: ‘‘It was a dream which turned into failure 
in the dreaming. A grief has come to one of my little girls lately—dismissal 
from school for insubordination—all because, I know, her mother has not 
been with her to guide and control the little impetuous tongue and hot heart. 
It is breaking my heart, this separation, but what can I do? God bless your 
efforts! God bless every word you speak for little children and their poor 
homeless mothers. Of all your big audience there was not one I know who 
drank in more eagerly the great things you gave us.—Can you wonder at my 
interest to know more of the Mother’s Pension Bill. Every word you said 
was true!” 


THE CASTLE OF ONE PERFECT YEAR 


I think this is when I best builded, though my beautiful castle only lasted 
a year. Still, in that time, I accomplished much, and when'I am loneliest and 
saddest now, sweet memories of the joys of those twelve radiant months come 
to cheer me. 

I had been a widow for three years, and because of absolute poverty in our 
home when John left us, my darling little daughters had been taken from me 
when our home was broken up, and placed in an orphan asylum. My health 
was bad, and my heart seemed breaking with its weight of woe, but as soon 
as I could, I obtained work as a clerk in a dry goods store in a small country 
town. I was paid forty dollars a month, and fifteen of this went for board. 
I had to keep neat to hold my position, but I did my own washing, mending 
and sewing, thus saving toward my goal. Oncea year I saw my darlings. 

Can any of you mothers who have your little ones with you always realize 
what that meant to me? To feel again the warm, sweet bodies next to mine 
at night—to reach otit and touch a curly head all my own, that I had not 
touched for twelve long months; to have once more their kisses of love, their 
clinging arms around my neck! This for one week during the year was 
worth all the privations that it meant to me to have this trip to the city where 
they were—privations indeed, for I was saving for the building of my Castle. 

After my little ones had been absent from me for three years, I had saved 
out of my salary seven-hundred and twenty dollars, and though the time was 
not ripe, a letter from them told me that two of them were ill, and I hastened 
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my plans to their maturity and worked like a beaver on my Castle. And this 
Castle? It was a little five-room house, with front and back porch, a hall 
down the middle, and a big brick fireplace in each room! Dilapidated and 
dirty, but a home, if for just one year, for my precious little girls and me. The 
owner told me if I made it habitable, if I would put it in repair, I could have 
it for one year rent free. I rented cheap furniture, just absolute necessities, 
bought a month’s supplies of plain groceries; took an old negro woman out to 
help me; and for two days we scrubbed and swept and burnt trash, then 
scrubbed ‘some more and my Castle was ready to receive its queens! It 
stood,in a grove of beautiful oaks, with grape-vine swings galore; a cool little 
creek ran close to our door; wild honeysuckle climbed the trees, and a crimson 
rambler rose, covered with blooms, was on what was left of our fence. The 
rooms were spotless and the furniture spick and span. 

Then away I hied me to the city, and gathering my precious, pale little 
blossoms to my heart, returned in triumph to our Castle! My heart was 
almost too full of joy when I saw their delight in everything I had prepared 
for them. And that first meal together in our little home-for-a-year! It was 
almost too sacred to tell about. When my baby, my poor thin, pale little 
five-year-old, folded her tiny fingers and asked the blessing in her weak, baby 
voice, I broke down and cried out of the fulness of my heart. 

This was in April and all through the beautiful springtime; the radiant 
summer and happy harvest time; the fall, with its nutting and crimson leaves; 
all through the winter, when we sat around great roaring fires and read to 
each other, or told stories, and ate rosy apples—oh, how happy we were. 
Roses had come back into the pale faces, thin little bodies had rounded out, 
and such a happy, healthy, strong lot of little girls had taken the places of the 
thin, pale, timid, underfed children of a year ago. 

Then, just when the old crimson rambler was putting forth again; when 
over everything spring was spreading her radiant mantle of green; when 
flowers bloomed joyously and birds sang their merriest, the parting came. On 
just a little over four hundred dollars we six had lived a year. How? That 
would be too long a story; but we were not deprived of any simple comfort, or 
good wholesome food. I cannot dwell upon that return trip to the city—it 
is too full of bleeding hearts and sobbing. I am at my work again; the little 
daughters are living their dreary round of asylum life. 

And my Castle is a wreck at my feet! 


The Mother’s Pension bills in New York and Tennessee have been signed 

by the Governors and are now laws of these states. 
New YorkandTen- | !n Tennessee the movement for Mother’s Pensions was 
nessee Secure championed by the Tennessee Congress of Mothers of which 
Mother’s Pension Mrs. Eugene Crutcher is president and Mrs. C. M. Russell, 
Law chairman ‘of Child Welfare Legislation. The work of these 
women did much toward having the measure put upon the statutes of the state. 

Representative J. G. Tankard who introduced the bill and who worked 
early and late for its passage is receiving many messages of congratulation and 
appreciation from the women of Tennessee. 

New York adopted the measure after making thorough investigation of 
its value for at the last session of the legislature a committee was appointed 
to investigate and report at this session of the legislature. Their report 
stated that the money spent by the state on keeping children in institutions 
would keep 3,000 families together. 

The recommendation was strong for adoption of the plan. In New York 
it is limited to widowed mothers. The administration is similar to that of 
Pennsylvania where women trustees are appointed in each county by the 
Governor and the state appropriates as much as the county. 
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This plan has worked very well in Pennsylvania, and seems better than 
any that has been tried. 

It places the work on a basis that is independent, and it is properly woman’s 
work to look after other women. It is a proper recognition of woman's ability 
and efficiency in such matters. 

There are still large groups of mothers who are not included in the benefits 
of any laws yet passed. The mother whose husband dies from natural 
causes does not come within the province of the workmen’s compensation 
act, nor is the Mother’s Pension law as yet able to help all who should be 
aided in holding the family together. 


Parent-Teacher Associations are organized for the attainment of three 
objects: : 
Ist. To give fathers and mothers the opportunity to 


Message to Parent- educate themselves for the best home making and child 
Teacher Associa- nurture. 


— = a 2d. To learn what the school is doing and by this knowledge 


to codperate with the teachers, thus greatly helping both the 
teachers and the children. 

3d. To learn the conditions affecting the welfare of children outside of 
home and school and by united effort arouse the community to a sense of its 
responsibility for the children. 

With the attainment of the aims above given juvenile courts, parental 
schools, reform schools and other present methods of dealing with wayward 
children would become unnecessary. 

With home and school equipped to do their work efficiently, intelligently 
and in coéperation none of the reformatory agencies would be needed. 

The work of the Parent-Teacher Association is educational and coéperative, 
and it is in the long run far more useful if it confines its activities within these 
limits. 
tay Occasionally you are called upon to decide whether or not certain lines of 
-action fall within the scope of the Association. As the importance and strength 
of the Parent-Teacher movement makes itself more strongly evident through- 
out the country you will be called on to make these decisions more and more 
frequently. There are many laudable measures which we as citizens should 
actively support which yet have no place in the Parent-Teacher Association. 
There are other well-established agencies available for civic and _ political 
action, and it is often possible to effect strong temporary organizations in 
support of local interests. To hold the Parent-Teacher Association to the 
educational and coéperative work for which 1t was formed is essential for its 
greatest permanent usefulness. 

Politics and the promotion of personal interests have no place in it. By 
keeping the Parent-Teacher Association strictly within the lines of work for 
which it was organized the entanglements and antagonisms of outside affili- 
ations and endorsements will be avoided. All its members can.unite on the 
platform of Child Welfare, while differing widely on every other issue that 
could be introduced. 


Many hundred women in the United States are joining the Congress 
through the Child Welfare Circles that are being formed to study child de- 
Child-Welfare velopment and child welfare. 

Circles These Circles are distinct from the Parent-Teacher 
Association. They include many mothérs whose children have not yet 
entered school as well as many whose children are older. These circles are 
for the first year studying ‘“‘Parents and Their Problems”’ and it is believed 
after that study many will become efficient for leadership in the home educa- 
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tion work of the Congress. 
Courses on Child Welfare. 
Circles. 

Over a thousand bright earnest women in the vicinity of Pittsburgh are 
allied in the many Child Welfare Circles, and are actively taking up the work 
for betterment of children’s opportunities in their communities. A valuable 
tribute to the value of the Congress books on Parent’s Problems was given by 
one mother, who said that after her husband had read those books she noticed 
his attitude and treatment of the children was entirely different from what it 
had been previously. There is no doubt that these books present the broad 
questions of child nurture in a way that interests and appeals to fathers. 
They haven’t thought about these matters, perhaps, until brought to their 
notice. 

Many mothers are out of reach of libraries or book-stores, and for those 
mothers the fact that the books are brought to them makes it possible for 
thousands to have the benefit of them, where only hundreds might see them 
otherwise. It is necessarily more expensive, but the cost is not too great if 
it helps fathers and mothers to guide their children with sympathy and 
intelligence. 


The second year’s work will be covered by Reading 
Excellent work is being done by many of these 





OREGON PUBLISHES REPORT OF CHILD WELFARE COMMISSION 


The Biennial Report of the Oregon Child Welfare Commission has been 
issued in pamphlet form containing forty-two pages. The introduction to this 
report was published in the April number of CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE. 
Copies may be obtained from the Oregon State Library, Salem, Oregon. 


NOTICE 
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All members of the Mothers’ Congress and 
Parent-Teachers Association and persons, 
interested in Child Welfare, who are passing 
through Colorado during the summer of 
1915, are cordially invited to stop at Denver 
and visit the open-air meetings and Baby 
Conferences of the Denver District to be 


held in the public parks and playgrounds. 
It is especially urged that they attend the 
Baby Parade and Childrens’ Carnival at 
Elitch Gardens, June 15. Any information 
on this subject will be cheerfully given by the 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. W. R. Ross, 
g1 South Sherman St., Denver, Colo. 
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A New Joy for Crippled Children 


Although she was no higher than 
your knee, Milly was almost sixteen 
years old. Her pitifully bent back 
and her little warped legs were so 
weak that she could not walk, and 
therefore Milly—which isn’t her real 
name—had never been to school. 

She never smiled. So meagre in 
pleasure had been her sixteen years, 
so filled with pain and discomfort, 
that she had forgotten how to smile. 
Or perhaps she never had really 
learned. 

One day, a year ago, Milly’s mother 
heard from a neighbor that the school 
board was stirred up because a number 
of crippled Philadelphia children were 
not getting any education. It was 
foolish to talk of sending cripples to 
school, the neighbors said, and Milly’s 
mother wistfully agreed. Not long 
afterward a lady came to ask questions 
about Milly. She urged Milly’s 
mother to send the little girl to a 
school were the furniture would be 
specially designed for crooked backs 
and where the teachers would be very 
gentle. 

But Milly said she didn’t want to 
go. Once, when she had been carried 
to the doorstep, some boys had made 
fun of her and called her names. She 
didn’t want to go to a school where 
there were big boys who liked to see 
her cry. 

So the year was wasted. And then 
a smiling lady called upon Milly last 
month, and won her completely with a 
sort of sunshiny manner. Milly found, 
to her surprise, that the lady was a 
teacher—not Milly’s idea of a teacher 
at all. After many minutes of grave 
consideration Milly told the teacher, 
in her thin, piping voice, that she 
would come to school for a while, to 
see if she liked it. 

The very next morning a ’bus called 
at Milly’s door. Astrong young man 
lifted her to a seat inside. And after 
a while the young man lifted her out, 
carried her a few steps—and Milly 
found herself in school. 

It was a great big, bright room. 
Orange and blue chalk made the 
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blackboards the most beautiful things 
Milly had seen until she looked at 
long rows of green, and cream, and 
crimson pictures around the walls. 
The chair in which the young man had 
placed her seemed to have been made 
for her crooked body—as indeed it 
had—and while she settled comfort- 
ably into the hinged seat the teacher 
came to say ‘‘Good-morning,”’ and 
called her ‘‘ Milly dear.”’ 

All round her she noticed crippled 
children, some half lying in specially 
built chairs, some with their crutches 
on the floor beside their desks. The 
day was .a maze of wonderment. 
People gave her a glass of milk in 
the forenoon, people showed her gym- 
nastic exercises that could be done 
without rising, people carried her to a 
lunch room where she got soup, cocoa, 
rice, crackers and an apple and where 
in her astonishment she almost forgot 
to hand over the five cents that paid 
for lunch and milk. At last a bell 
rang, and the strong young man came 
to take her home in the ’bus. 

For a week Milly went to school. 
She learned many things, such as how 
to spell words, and how to count, and 
the name of the school, which was 
McCall-Binney, at 6th and Spruce 
Sts., and the name of the principal, 
which was W. H. Welsh. She found 
out that there were three rooms in the 
school given up to about forty-five 
cripples, and that about thirty more 
crippled boys and girls were being 
taught at the Meade School. 


The boys in the other classes did not 
laugh at her. In fact, some of them 
wheeled her in a luxurious chair at 
recess time. On a -splendid ‘Red 
Letter morning she found a handful 
of candy in her desk, and heard 
another pupil say that two of the 
“big boys upstairs” had put it there. 


She grew to know Jimmy, who had 
a steel thing on his ankle, and laughing 
Giulia who walked with a pair of 
canes, and Bessie who was partly . 
paralyzed, Milly watched them, her . 
pinched, sober face following them as . 
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they got about the room. They 
seemed happy. 

One afternoon when the sunbeams 
streamed across the orange marks on 
the blackboard, and the whole room 
appeared golden and comfy in the 
western light, teacher told the class 
to sing about the “Little Indians.” 

Bravely they swung into the ditty— 
“one little, two little, three little In- 
dians’’—and so on till the last ‘‘In- 
dian”’ fingertip had been accounted 
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for. Milly threw back her head, 
clapped her transparent hands, wrung 
her dreadfully thin little arms, and 
shrilled the refrain as loudly as she 
could. When the song ended, Teacher 
looked right at Milly and said: 
““Milly’s spelling lesson was perfect 
to-day, and her singing is the best in 
the class. I’m proud of you, Milly 
dear.”’ 
It was then that Milly smiled. 
—Evening Bulletin. 


The Force of Fear in Education | 


Withhold not correction from the child, for if thou beatest him with the rod, he shall not 
die. Thou shalt beat him with the rod and shalt deliver his soul from hell.—Proverbs 23-13. 


There is no fear in love, but perfect love casteth out fear, because fear hath torment. He 
that feareth is not made perfect in love.—I John 4-18. 


The first text is the wisdom of 
Solomon. It was the wisdom of his 
age. It wasan age when fear of pun- 
ishment was the root of religion, and 
the safeguard of civic righteousness. 
The child was brought up in the fear 
of the rod. The adult was brought 
up in the fear of God, in the fear of his 
Master, in fear of his king. Fear 
ruled the world from the child in the 
cradle to the monarch on the throne. 
It was the time of darkness—the dark 
age of the world, though not its dark- 
est age. That was still farther back 
when the cave man feared everything 
that he did not understand, or that 
was new and strange to him, and 
feared his brother man and many 
things that were known to him. 

But if you read the Bible through 
from cover to cover you will find a 
great deal in it about the desirability 
of fear as a force in education and the 
regulation of conduct, and something 
also about the perfect love that cast- 
eth out fear. And this latter you will 
find chiefly in the New Testament, 
because it was a new idea just about 
that time, and a better idea, a higher 
and nobler conception of ethics. You 
will find it voiced in the second text 
written by the Apostle John, the last 
of all the twelve whose words have 
come down to us. Even yet the 
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doctrine of fear, in religion, in govern- 
ment and in education, still has its 
advocates and defenders who rely on 
it as the great corrective and reforma- 
tory force in the world—the thing 
that makes better men, better women, 
better children, in the world, the salt 
that keeps society from corruption 
and decay. We have not yet cast 
out fear as a master motive in the 
world—far from it, as any who will 
study the social law will speedily dis- 
cover. 

Yet we are slowly moving in the 
direction of casting out fear. We are 
not afraid of ghosts any more. Most 
parents teach their children not to be 
afraid of spiritual monsters, even when 
they continue to teach them to fear 
physical pain as the heaven ordained 
punishment of wrongdoing. 

It was out of the old philosophy of 
the saving grace of physical pain that 
the idea of corporal punishment for 
wrongdoing grew. How long and 
stubbornly men clung to it, the thumb- 
screws, the whipping post, the bas- 
tinado will testify in the criminal 
law, and the hair shirted hermit of the 
dark ages expressed the same idea in 
the spiritual law. These things are 
mostly passed away in the modern 
world, though flogging long survived 
in the army and navy, and the whip- 
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ping post lingers still in some of the 
less civilized countries, and occasion- 
ally finds an advocate in countries 
where it is abolished. 

But in the education of the children 
we are still slewer to grant that the 
grace of physical pain is a worn-out 
superstition, a thing to put away. 
The wisdom of Solomon is still good 
enough wisdom when it applies to 
children, young, sensitive, the men 
and women to be of the generation 
‘which must take up our _ work. 
Mostly we are ready to reject the 
wisdom of Solomon, which says that 
a rod is the best corrective for the 
back of a fool, but accept it when it is 
applied to our own little children. 

And of course this brings us up to a 
subject just now being discussed a 
good deal—the wisdom and benefit of 
corporal punishment in the schools. 
We believe that the trend of the best 
and more progressive thought in edu- 
cational work is more and more away 
from corporal punishment and physi- 
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cal pain as an efficient aid in building 
up character and good citizenship. 
The time is at hand when we believe 
it might better be abolished alto- 
gether, or at least restricted to the 
rarest exercise, and then only as a 
last resort before expulsion. In any 
case it should never be administered 
by an angry teacher. 

Slowly but surely is the world 
emerging from the dark shadows where 
fear controlled the conduct of men and 
women. Slowly we are coming into 
the bright sunlight of the perfect love 
which casteth out fear. Our children 
will move faster and further than we 
do. Perhaps in another generation 
or two some searcher in antiquities 
will dig out a file of The Tribune and 
read this Sunday sermon with amuse- 
ment, and point out to his friends 
how uncertain and feeble was the 
conviction of our time that there was 
a better way of training up children 
than through their fear of corporal 
punishment.—Great Falls Tribune. 


Hide and Seek; or, The Children’s Hour 


RICHARD WILTON 


O parents, play with your children; 
Keep a ‘‘children’s hour” in your day. 
Like you they will soon have to labor 
They will soon have done with play. 

O fathers, play with your children; 
When your long day’s work is done, 

Let the sound of your coming footsteps 
Be the signal for frolic and fun. 

At your voice let their faces brighten 
With the hope of a promised joy; 
While you for the sake of your darlings 
Become once again like a boy, 

Let the thought of their innocent laughter 
Be to you like music sweet, 

Which at evening draws you homeward, 
And lends wings to your weary feet. 
Forget for an hour life’s burdens, 

And smooth your brow with a smile; 
The happy days of childhood, 

Oh, they last but a little while. 

Thank God for those sunny faces, 

Look long at those sweet, pure eyes; 


They were sent by the heavenly Father 
A gift to you from the skies. 

They came to teach you a lesson 

Of trust in your Father above; 

They know you would make them happy, 
Do you question a Father’s love? 

Then handle gently your blossoms, 

Give them all the sunshine you can, 
And cloud not the joys of childhood 
With the cares of a full grown man. 

O fathers, play with your children; 

O mothers, smile on their play; 

Christ watched the “children playing 

In the market place” one day. 

He knows the ways of childhood, 

For He was Himself a Child 

And He laid His hands on the children 
With words of blessing mild. 

O parents, pray for your children, 

Bring to Christ your rubies and pearls, 
His touch will brighten your jewels, 
The sweet cheeks of your boys and girls. 
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Kindergardens in United States 


400,000 Children in Kindergartens 


Review of Work Performed by the 
Federal Investigators—There Are 
Still Nearly 4,000,000 Pupils in the 
Country for Whom Kindergartens 
Have Not Yet Been Provided—Many 
Small Towns in the Middle West 
Have Classes—System Said to Be 
Growing Faster than Ever Before. 


“In March, 1913, Commissioner 
Claxton established the Kindergarten 
Division and invited the National 
Kindergarten Association to coéperate 
in conducting it. Two general lines 
of work confronted us. One was to 
stimulate the extension of kinder- 
gartens in all schools, both public and 
private, in every section of the 
country; the other was to raise the 
standard of the work being done 
wherever it is inferior. 


“The first large piece of work 
undertaken was an investigation of the 
number of kindergartens already es- 
tablished, which showed the total 
number of public, private, and mission 
to be less than 8,000. The country 
contains 4,250,000 children of kinder- 
garten age (four to six years), of whom 
less than 400,000 are in kindergarten, 
leaving nearly 4,000,000 for whom 
kindergartens have not yet been 
provided. Think of it, 4,000,000 
children wasting two of the most 
valuable years of life and, too, at a 
period when their time is of no eco- 
nomic value to their families! 

“Teachers Approve the System.— 
Besides these statistics we gathered 
opinions from school superintendents 
and teachers having kindergartens in 
their schools, who were practically 
unanimous in their praise of the sys- 
tem. A bulletin containing these 
figures and opinions was issued by 
the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion and distributed to all the leading 
educators of the country. 


“Our surveys have disclosed some 
surprising facts. They show that the 
number of children in kindergarten 
range from 27 per cent. in one State 
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to less than I per cent. in another 
State, and, although it is most unusual 
to find public school kindergartens 
outside of the larger cities, there are 
States in the Middle West where 
many towns of only 500 inhabitants 
realize their value sufficiently to have 
provided them.” 

Miss Bessie Locke, chief of the 
Kindergarten Division of the United 
States Bureau of Education, discussed 
its work, saying in part: 

“The general dissemination of the 
information gathered has proved stim- 
ulating, and the system is growing 
faster than ever before, but it should 
grow much more rapidly to provide 
for the 4,000,000 children now de- 
prived of this training, which culti- 
vates not alone the intellect, but gives 
the only definite moral training that 
many of our children will ever receive. 
When we consider the large criminal 
population of our country and that 
their little children cannot rise above 
their source without a helping hand, 
the value of this moral training cannot 
be overestimated. 

‘Because of the manual training of 
the kindergarten, its general adoption 
will add immeasurably to the earning 
capacity of the men and women of the 
future. These facts have not been 
generally realized, and, therefore, the 
kindergarten division sends out news 
articles, letters, and bulletins dealing 
with the different phases of this im- 
portant and hitherto neglected depart- 
ment of education. One bulletin 
issued last year was ‘Montessori and 
the Kindergarten,’ by Elizabeth Har- 
rison, of the National Kindergarten 
College, to whom Dr. Montessori 
accorded unusual facilities for study- 
ing her system while in Rome. An- 
other dealt with ‘Kindergartens in 
Benevolent Institutions,’ and is calcu- 
lated to stimulate the extension of kin- 
dergartens in orphanages and homes 
for dependent children for whom this 
training is especially important, be- 
cause of the narrow life of the insti- 
tution child. 
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Kindergartens in the United States 


“Improving the Training.—Besides 
the question of providing more kinder- 
gartens, there was the problem of 
standardizing the quality of the work, 
and, after much reflection, it was de- 
cided that the logical way to do this 
was to improve the training of kinder- 
gartners. To accomplish this, a com- 
mittee of twenty kindergarten train- 
ing teachers was formed, who pre- 
pared an elaborate question form 
dealing with the organization, faculty, 
courses of study, cost, etc. This was 
sent to every kindergarten training 
school, and the information received 
will appear in bulletin form, together 
with a chapter giving the opinion of 
this committee of twenty experts as to 
the minimum requirements of a good 
kindergarten training course. 

“When this bulletin is in the hands 
of all school superintendents, it will 
enable them to know what kind of 
training the applicant for a kinder- 
garten position has received, and will 
prevent the appointment of inefficient 
kindergartners, whose services retard 
the growth of the system and are an 
injustice to the children committed to 
their care. 

“Besides the work done by the 
special collaborators of the bureau in 
the kindergarten division at Washing- 
ton and the office of the National 
Kindergarten Association in New 
York, there is another special col- 
laborator in California, who has been 
able to work with much effect because 
of a unique kindergarten law in that 
State which provides for kindergartens 
upon petitions of parents. Last year 
kindergartens were established in 
nearly twenty cities in California that 
never before had them, besides addi- 
tional ones in other cities. Our 
special collaborator assures us the 
outlook is equally promising for this 
year, for example, she recently ad- 
dressed an audience in Ontario, where 
so much interest has been aroused 
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that they expect to open kindergartens 
in each of their six schools in the fall. 

“California has set an example that 
may well be followed, and many in- 
quiries have been received by the 
bureau regarding the provisions of its 
new kindergarten law and how it is 
working out. Without doubt this 
will lead to similar legislation in other 
states.” 

How You Can Help to Get a Kinder- 
garten.—The Congress of Mothers has 
done special work for kindergartens in 
California during the past year as a 
result of a law prepared by Mrs. H. N. 
Rowell, State President California 
Congress of Mothers, which provides 
for the establishment of kindergartens 
upon the petition of parents or guard- 
ians of twenty-five children living 
within a mile of a school. 

This winter an earnest effort has 
been made to interest other state 
congresses in having similar legis- 
lation enacted, but with little success. 
In some states it was thought that 
school boards would establish kinder- 
gartens without such a law if petitions 
from parents were presented. In 
order to find out whether this is so, it 
is most earnestly requested that all 
mothers living near public schools not 
having kindergartens, shall secure 
signatures to petitions, have them 
presented to their school boards and 
advise the National Kindergarten 
Association of the results. Blank 
petitions and circulars on ‘“‘Why 
Should the Kindergarten be a Part of 
the Public School System” and ‘‘ How 
the Kindergarten Helps the Grade 
Teacher” will be furnished upon 
request. If school boards do not 
establish kindergartens when such 
petitions are presented, this will form - 
the basis of an argumient to be used 
in an effort to bring about the passage 
of a law similar to the California law, 
the next time your legislature con- 
venes. 
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Health First 
By MRS. MARY DAVISON BRADFORD 


“Children are recognized as the 
most precious natural resource of the 
nation.” 

It is well for the future of our nation 
that its great central educational 
organization has spoken this truth, 
and it becomes the business of every 
member of it to help whenever and 
however he can, to cause this impor- 
tant truth to find lodgment in the 
popular mind; to spread the general 
appreciation of it until those in politic- 
al authority in community, state, and 
nation shall come to realize that the 
conservation of child life is the most 
important sort of conservation needing 
attention now; that as supremely im- 
portant as the conservation of our 
soil, our forests, our water power and 
our mines, above them in importance, 
is the stopping of waste of desirable 
and needed citizenship’ through the 
child killing or child damaging oper- 
ations of ignorance, neglect, and greed. 

Vigorous, intelligent, moral citizens 
—citizens not only good, but good for 
something, are the desired product of 
the conservation-education process. 
We shall get this product when all 
children secure their educational 
rights, and when every phase of our 
educational work takes cognizance 
of the whole of each human being 
submitted to it, and recognizes the 
fact that the whole man or woman is 
built fundamentally upon what he or 
she is physically—that health is first. 

While selection is undoubtedly the 
most important means to race im- 
provement, that process must be left 
to the state, except so far as the school 
can promote the cause through general 
public enlightenment. But the next 
best means to race improvement is in 
the possession of the school, because 
the school is the passageway through 
which all children must pass on the 
road to youth and to maturity. 
Humanity must move along the pas- 
sageway at an age when the maximum 
in the way of remedy can be accom- 
plished. The school can, if it will, 
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make it impossible for any curable 
defect to pass; the school can, if it 
will, make that progress of the child an 
absolutely safe thing, which it is not 
always now; the school can, if it will, 
let no child get by without the best 
possible physical outfit that training 
can cause him to take on, and with 
such habits of personal hygiene and 
such knowledge of the dangers about 
him as shall operate strongly for the 
retention of that outfit against the 
negative effect of home, and social and 
industrial environment. 

I have said that “‘ the school can if it 
will” do all these things; of course, I 
mean that the school can if the com- 
munity back of it wills; if the com- 
munity will come to realize that the 
school is its laboratory for self-better- 
ment—will defend it from damaging 
political influences, and freely and 
adequately support all the practical 
plans of the school authorities, de- 
signed to benefit the vast crowding 
procession of child life ever entering 
the school, ever submitted to its in- 
fluences, beneficial or otherwise, ever 
passing on and out into life to influ- 
ence and form the future community. 

The tremendous task which the 
“Health First’? standard puts upon 
the school is shown by certain startling 
facts given out recently at the Buffalo 
Congress on School Hygiene. Recent 
medical inspection in schools shows 
that of all pupils 26 per cent. suffer 
from eyestrain; 6 to 12 per cent. suffer 
from enlarged tonsils; 12 to 24 per 
cent. suffer from nasal obstruction; 
2 to 5 per cent. suffer from defective 
hearing; 50 to 75 per cent. suffer from 
decayed teeth; 10 to 30 per cent. suffer 
from nervous disorders; 5 to 20 per 
cent. suffer from some deformity; I to 
15 per cent. suffer from skin disease; 
I to 67 per cent. suffer from pediculosis 
of the scalp. 

Picture this procession of 20,000,000 
school children in the United States 
and then think of what must be done 
by the school if it would accomplish 
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the task set it as an agency for race- 
improvement! What is being done? 

First, there is a rapidly increasing 
demand for health inspection, pro- 
vided by a law that makes provision 
for frequent inspection of children by 
duly qualified school physicians to 
detect and exclude cases of contagious 
disease; a law that provides for ex- 
amination of all children by these 
school doctors, to detect physical 
defects that may prevent children 
from receiving the full benefit of their 
school work, or that require that 
work to be modified to avoid injury 
to the child; a law that provides for 
school nurses, ‘‘because’’ says the 
Sage Foundation reports, ‘“‘ Nurses are 
the most valuable adjunct of medical 
inspection, and the most. efficient 
possible link between the school and 
the home.” 

Such health inspection is now man- 
datory in seven states, and would have 
been operating in eight, had not a 
carefully planned measure been de- 
feated in our Wisconsin legislature in 
1911, by a powerful lobby, a strange, 
anomalous combination of greed and 
creed. 

But in many states where statute 
has not made health inspection man- 
datory, cities have provided for it, so 
that since 1890, when the first city 
took this step others have followed so 
that there are now eight hundred 
cities in this country where children 
are thus protected and helped. The 
responsibility of the home for the 
physical condition of the child should 
not be lessened. If the home will not 
provide for the physical health needs 
of the child, society should by law 
compel the home to give requisite 
care. If the home cannot do this, 
then society should supply such needs. 
There is a growing conviction that 
children have a right to health as well 
as to education, that health is a com- 
munity’s business as well as education, 
and that no child should be humiliated 
by securing it as a charity. 

In proof of this statement, note the 
following: England has appropriated 
$60,000 to make the mouths of school 
children hygienic; and Denmark, Bel- 
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gium, France, Italy, Finland, and 
Austria have established free dental 
clinics and compulsory dental treat- 
ment. 

Besides the lessening of human 
misery which results from this meas- 
ure, there are other important results: 
a lessening of absence and retardation; 
a decrease in truancy and consequent 
decrease of criminality; an increase in 
industrial efficiency ; and, furthermore, 
general education in regard to the 
value of health, a heightening of 
parental responsibility, and an im- 
provement in home conditions: all of 
which afford evidence that health 
inspection is a good community in- 
vestment. 

This program demands, of course, 
for its successful carrying out, physi- 
cians of sound, economic motives, 
physicians who are also sanitary 
experts, who will give their best en- 
deavor to the positive side, rather 
than the negative side, to prevention 
rather rather than cure of disease. In 
“Health and the School,” a recent 
publication, one speaker is made to 
say, when discussing the attitude of 
the medical profession towards this 
movement, “The handwriting has 
already appeared upon the wall, and 
the shrewdest as well as the most 
public-spirited of the younger men are 
preparing themselves for this field of 
public health service, where the 
greatest usefulness is to be attained, 
and the highest laurels are to be won.” 

A second great thing that the 
“Health First’? program demands is 
school sanitation, which is closely re- 
lated to the first, and can be combined 
with it it under the same agency. 
Communities that are ardently en- 
deavoring to enforce the compulsory 
education laws should recognize that 
it is only right that the children 
compelled to go to school be sub- 
mitted there to no conditions injurious 
to health. School sanitation sees to 
it that the schoolhouse, its surround- 
ings and construction, its furnishings 
and equipment, and all its details, 
shall be favorable to the highest wel- 
fare of the pupil. 

School sanitation also recognizes the 
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fact that the most important of 
human needs is fresh air. The report 
of the New York Board of Health 
treating of the primary cause of 
disease says that ‘‘4o per cent. of all 
deaths are caused by breathing impure 
air.” 

You do not find mortality lists 
giving bad air as the cause of deaths; 
the causes there given are tuberculosis, 
pneumonia, grippe, bronchitis, spinal 
meningitis, scarlet fever,—all air born 
diseases. Indoor air, not constantly 
changing and invariably full of harm- 
ful bacteria-laden dust, is bad air; and 
teachers must set up a fight against 
it, not only for the sake of their pupils, 
but for themselves. 

Surely there is urgent need for 
doing this when recently compiled 
reliable statistics indicate a higher 
tuberculosis mortality for the teaching 
profession than for the notoriously 
unhealthful occupations of  stone- 
cutter or saloon keeper. These sta- 
tistics show that teaching is one of the 
most hazardous of all occupations, 
particularly for women. Better air 
conditions mean not only air clean 
from dust, and fresh from all out-of- 
doors, but air not dryer than desert 
air, and air of a temperature best for 
the operation of the health-regulating 
mechanism of the human body. 

Proper sanitation for school children 
takes cognizance also of sufficient 
light, properly controlled; cleanliness 
of building; hygienic furniture; sani- 
tary conditions of materials used by 
children; pure water supply; proper 
playgrounds; and street noise abate- 
ment, the last named being only re- 
cently recognized as legitimately in- 
cluded in school sanitation. 

A third thing ‘Health First” de- 
mands: It is quite distinct from the 
last named, which relates to the ma- 
terial environment; it has to do with 
the educative process itself, with the 
school program and the various ac- 
tivities and factors that go to make up 
school work. It is too large a subject 
to be more than mentioned here as 
one phase of the “Health First”’ 
movement; but it takes cognizance 
among other things of the adaptation 
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of studies to the changing interests of 
children, to the need of alternation of 
work and rest periods, to the avoid- 
ance of abnormal fatigue and its 
baneful consequences to the health of 
the child. 

Fourth. “Health First” demands a 
reformation of a line of work that has 
long been included in the school cur- 
riculum, namely, instruction in hy- 
giene. It demands in the early years 
that instruction shall aim less at 
information about right living and 
more at habit. Hygiene must come 
to mean the healthful conduct of the 
individual, not, as some teachers seem 
to think, ability to write a paper on 
how to live. The success of a pupil in 
following out instruction about clean- 
liness of face and finger-nails, mouth, 
teeth, hair, and clothing should de- 
termine his standing in hygiene. 

It is in this respect more than in 
those previously mentioned, that the 
teachers count. Teachers must be 
brought to realize the supreme im- 
portance of healthful habits, and to 
regard the question, ‘“‘Have you 
brushed your teeth?’’ of more vital 
concern than “Have you got your 
arithmetic lesson?’’ Teachers awake 
to their opportunity will sacrifice not 
only the three R’s, but other subjects 
for the sake of promoting children’s 
health. They will not be found ex- 
plaining the composition of air in an 
atmosphere more poisonous than that 
of a second-class department store. 
They will not be guilty of the deplor- 
able inconsistency of depriving poor, 
dull, mouth-breathing children of 
their recess, because they cannot 
recite the lesson about the passage 
that leads from the nose to the wind- 
pipe and lungs. 

Besides this, teachers will help more 
than they do to get some of these 
ideas ‘‘across’’ to the homes, and 
bring parents to understand that the 
child machine must be properly coaled 
up before beginning the work of the 
day; that sufficient sleep and a nu- 
tritious breakfast are the mother’s 
contribution towards _ successful 
lessons and a happy school morning. 

School hygiene, then, that results 
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in habits of right living and that 
reaches out and touches the homes 
needing it, is the further thing we 
want. Onlyso much of physiology is 
needed, in the elementary grades at 
least, as is necessary for giving a basis 
for explaining and impressing the 
hygiene. 

A speaker at the Buffalo Congress, 
urging the teaching of practical 
hygiene, said among other things: 

“Teach children that typhoid fever 
is due to ignorance, negligence, and 
carelessness; that an epidemic of 
typhoid fever due to an infected water 
supply, is not only a misfortune, but a 
crime, and a corporation or munici- 
pality guilty of furnishing such water 
should not only be censured but sued 
for damages. 

“Teach them that tuberculosis is 
unnecessary, accidental, and _pre- 
ventable; that it is contracted in a 
majority of cases by the inhalation of 
tubercular dust, caused by the filthy 
habit of spitting. 

“Teach them that milk, the food of 
the infant and the invalid, is the most 
nutritious, the most valuable, as well 
as the most dangerous food, con- 
sumed by man; that it may be the 
medium through which are conveyed 
the germs of diphtheria, typhoid 
fever, scarlet fever, and tuberculosis. 

“Teach them that the germs of 
tuberculosis and typhoid fever retain 
their vitality for months, fast frozen 
in a block of ice, and that the piece of 
cracked ice, so eagerly sought for and 
and so frequently given, is not free 
from danger. 

“Teach them that the mosquito can 
inoculate the human being with the 
germs of disease, and that the common 
‘house fly may be the medium through 
which disease germs are conveyed to 
our food.” 
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A gospel of fear you say? No, it isa 
gospel of enlightenment, aimed to 
dispel ignorance about the nature, 
cause, and mode of the dissemination 
of the infectious diseases, so that 
children may know and avoid them. - 


And fifth and last, ‘‘ Health First” 
demands physical education, which 
shall provide for instruction in and the 
supervision of suitable motor activity 
its subject matter to be found in 
plays and games, dancing, out-door 
sports, athletics, and gymnastics. 


The complete working out of the 
“Health First’? program in our 
schools, is, then, when summarized, as 
follows: 


(1) Health inspection so vigilant 
that children are protected from con- 
tagion, and so careful that no curable 
physical defect is left unhelped. 


(2) Sanitation so perfect that the 
children entrusted to the care of the 
schoo!s shall be sent back to the 
homes unharmed in any way 


(3) A curriculum and a daily pro- 
gram so scientifically arranged that 
the educative process is a happy, 
healthful experience. 


(4) A corps of teachers so imbued 
with the idea of the importance of 
health, that their instruction in 
hygiene is vital, habit forming and 
home reforming. 

(5) Asystem of physical education 
whose activities shall be natural in 
type and shall satisfy in their execu- 
tion the play instinct and minister to 
the fundamental powers and faculties 
as they develop. 


This will go a long way towards the 
success of the child conservation 
process, and turn out of the schools 
men and women of health and vigor, 
of power and efficiency. 


The Crocuses 


When I get up each morning bright, 
I to the window run: 
“‘Good morning little crocuses, how 
did you spend the night?”’ 
But the lazy little crocuses are waiting 
for the sun, 


The yellow little crocuses, the purple 
and the white. 
They’re still in bed 
The sleepy heads! 
Their eyes all shut up tight. 
Helen M. Parsons. 
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Educational Clinic in Plainfield, New Jersey 


DIRECTOR DR. MAXIMILIAN P. E. GROSZMANN 


The National Association for the 
_ Study and Education of Exceptional 
Children, of whose laboratory school, 
Herbart Hall, on a mountain crest 
near Plainfield, N. J., many of our 
readers may have heard, has now 
opened an educational clinic in the 
city of Plainfield, which is to be 
independent of all official connection 
with any school system or other 
institution, but will be serving all. 
It will be open free to all children 
referred by the public school authori- 
ties, the juvenile courts and the 
charity organizations. 

This clinic fills a long-felt want and 
is intended to be the first of a chain 
to be established throughout the 
country. 

Of the purposes of this clinic the 
following words may be explanatory, 
also shedding light upon many of the 
difficulties children and their parents 
experience. 

It is difficult for the average school 
or home, under present circumstances, 
to meet the sepcial needs of many 
children. Individual capacities, tem- 
peraments, talents, mental types and 
vocational aptitudes cannot be ade- 
quately considered and provided for. 
Where children present an unusual 
combination they puzzle teacher and 
parent. Such children do not con- 
form to the usual standards of school 
progress, while otherwise perfectly 
normal, and are therefore apt to be- 
come dissatisfied and unresponsive. 
In time, every such child may have 
difficulty in school, at home and in life. 

Dr. Maximilian P. E. Groszmann, 
the founder and educational director 
of this work, who acts as the head of 
the new clinic, applies physiological, 
psychological and mental tests to 
children of all ages to determine, as 
far as possible, their exact combina- 
tion as to physical and mental condi- 
tions, aptitudes and handicaps, and 
the causes of eventual difficulty. 

Naturally, the work will tend to 
separate the so-called ‘‘average’’ from 
the mentally defective child. But its 


main object is to analyze the excel- 
lencies and difficulties of those chil- 
dren who have strong native abilities. 
While these are far from being defec- 
tive or low type, their progress in 
school and in life offers puzzling 
individual problems. Dr. Grosz- 
mann’s particular aim is therefore to 
rescue the misunderstood and handi- 
capped child from becoming a misfit 
or failure and to suggest opportunities 
for its development along the lines of 
its particular talents and abilities. 

The tests he uses are quite unique 
in their arrangement. It is quite 
possible that many of our mothers 
have heard of the Binet-Simon tests 
of examining children by what is 
called ‘‘ measuring their intelligence.” 
These tests seem quite simple and 
adapt themselves readily to clinical 
routine. Thus they have won quite 
some popularity among educators and 
even some physicians for rapidly 
testing children suspected of mental 
defect. But there are grave objec- 
tions to an exclusive use of them as 
they are very one-sided and may 
lead to erroneous conclusions. They 
do not, for instance, take into con- 
sideration difficulties of vision and 
hearing which have nothing to do 
with mental ability. And they do 
not include a careful study of the 
child’s life history and life conditions, 
of its health and disease. 

Dr. Groszmann also uses the Binet 
tests for checking up results in certain 
cases. But he employs many other 
tests, following his own system which 
seeks to determine the growth period 
which a child has reached, basing’ his 
investigations upon biological prin- 
ciples. 

He has included in his system sug- 
gestions made by noteworthy investi- 
gators, such as Nosworthy, Thorndike, 
Healy, Knox, Fraser and others. And 
he works in close connection with the 
medical fraternity, feeling that no 
mental test can be conclusive without 
a clear understanding of the physical 
condition of a child. 
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Many children show vicious ten- 
dencies simply because their native 
instincts and talents, or their bodily 
ailments and imperfections are not 
understood. Sometimes the fitting 
of glasses, the relief of adenoid vegeta- 
tions, or some simple operation or 
medical treatment may change the 
entire mental and moral aspect of a 
child. 

In summing up his findings Dr. 
Groszmann considers the effect of 
school training as something distinct 
from the extent of a child’s individual 
experience which includes the effect 
of his environment. He tries to 
determine his period of mental de- 
velopment, his educational status, his 
vocational aptitudes and his type. 
He distinguishes the following types, 
more or less clearly differentiated 
from one another: active, aggressive, 
inventive, passive, retiring, imitative, 
dubious, graphic, artistic, motor, con- 
structive, scientific, mathematical, lin- 
guistic, sensory, commercial, domestic, 
progressive, primitive, average mixed. 

That the Binet tests as an exclusive 
scale for measuring the mentality of 
children are losing ground is demon- 
strated by the criticism they receive 
from a number of careful investigators. 
Says Dr. E. A. Farrington, of the 
Bancroft Training School (for feeble- 


_ minded children) in Haddonfield, 


N. J.: “I think all of us agree that 
the Binet system has serious draw- 
backs which the many modifications 
so far made have not wholly elimi- 
nated. In fact some additional draw- 
backs have been introduced in an 
effort to improve the original series of 
tests.” 

And Dr. E. H. Mullan, of the 
Public Health Service on Ellis Island, 
says in a recent Bulletin on Mental 
Deficiency, among other things: ‘‘In 
the case of feeble-mindedness, there is 
no one combination of symptoms 
or signs which can be relied upon. . . . 
Any suspected case must be con- 
sidered from many angles before a 
diagnosis is finally made. . . . The 
patient’s conduct and peculiarities, 
family history, history of past dis- 
eases, developmental period, school 
life, employment, opportunities, gen- 
eral environment, age, sex, race. 
should all be carefully considered. 
... The results of an examination 
are worthless if the patient is emo- 
tionally disturbed at the time of 
examination. Often the examiner 
must be keen and experienced in order 
to detect hidden emotional reaction.” 
In the ordinary practice of using the 
Binet tests, Dr. Mullan’s warnings 
and cautions are entirely unheeded. 


Mothers’ Pensions’ Greatest Victory 


The prediction made four years 
ago by Judge Neil, father of Mothers’ 
Pensions, that a mothers’ pension law 
would reduce crime and save children, 
is conclusively proven by the report 
made by Joel D. Hunter, official 
distributor of mothers’ pensions in 
Cook county, Illinois. Mr. Hunter 
said: 

‘Before the pension law was enac- 
ted in Illinois 280 children (out of a 
group of 2,000 children, whose fathers 
were dead and the mothers poor) were 
brought into the Chicago Juvenile 
court charged with crime. Since the 
pension law has been in operation 
only eight children out of 2,000 chil- 
dren whose mothers were receiving 


pensions (the same kind of a group) 
have been brought into court charged 
with crime.” 

This is the greatest reduction in 
crime ever known by the operation of 
a single law. 


Hunter’s investigators report that 
more than half the pensioned mothers 
moved into the better neighborhoods, 
taking the children away from the 
temptations of the slums, and that all 
of the mothers stayed at home and 
took care of their own children instead 
of leaving their children alone while 
they went to wash the clothes of 
other mothers’ children and clean the 
houses of other children’s mothers. 
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Vocational 
By JESSE B 


The changes that are now taking 
place in both the theological and edu- 
cational worlds are strikingly similar 
both in cause and effect. Theologians 
have been no more hide-bound by 
tradition than have the school men by 
the traditional curriculum. The doc- 
trine that the classical course of study 
is all-sufficient in education was ac- 
cepted in the days when higher edu- 
cation existed for the learned pro- 
fession only, but it is no longer true 
that it is the best course of study for 


all students, regardless of their natural . 


fitness or of their future careers. 
Holding loyally to this orthodox cur- 
riculum, school men lost sight of the 
extraordinary progress that the world 
had been making. Losing about 
ninety per cent. of the pupils who 
entered the public schools before they 
completed the high school because 
they did not find there the training 
that they needed to help them make 
their way in the world, we have 
learned to sympathize with the 
churches and Sunday schools who are 
losing their members at about the 
same rate and possibly for the same 
reason. The parallel between the old 
ideal of the high school to prepare its 
pupils for college, believing that at the 
same time it was preparing equally 
well for all walks in life, and the ideal 
of the church that preparation for 
heaven and the day of judgment was 
all that was necessary for daily, 
righteous living, is striking, and it may 
explain our mutual failure. 

Feeling this serious need of purpose 
and direction in the school work of our 
pupils, we began about three years ago 
in the Central High School of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, a system of guid- 
ance which we call ‘‘Vocational.”’ 
While the intent of the work is funda- 
mentally moral, we have chosen to 
use the term ‘‘Vocational’’ because 
pupils of high school age do not care 
to be taught goodness just for its own 
sake. They are, however, most vi- 


* From “Religious Education.” 
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tally interested in their own future and 
in the problem of choosing a career. 
It was also observed that pupils were 
not particularly fond of the ordinary 
type of composition that was de- 
manded in the teaching of English. 
These conditions, combined with the 
fact that all pupils in the high school 
are compelled to study English 
throughout the four years’ course, led 
us to place our experiment in the 
hands of this department. The pur- 
pose of this work in both oral and 
written compositions has been to 
guide the pupils through the expres- 
sion of their own ideas to know more 
about themselves, to broaden their 
vision of the call of the world for 
service, and to prepare themselves in 
both intellect and character for the 
realization of their life’s ideals. 


The way in which we have at- 
tempted to carry on this work may 
warrant a brief description of what 
we have accomplished. In the first 
year or ninth grade composition, the 
general theme is ‘‘ Elements of Success 
in Life.” Under this caption they 
study the lives of successful men any 
women and compare their oppor- 
tunities and characteristics with them- 
selves. Thus they find the elements 
of character which they need to 
develop in order to become truly 
successful men and women. From 
this study many problems of manners 
and morals with their application to 
the daily life of the pupils are worked 
out in a most practical and effective 
way. 

During the second year, the oppor- 
tunity is given for a broad view of the 
“world’s work.’”’ As large a number 
of vocations as possible are investi- 
gated and reported upon for discus- 
sion in class. Card catalogue lists of 
occupations are prepared with valu- 
able information included, for those 
who are trying to make a choice of a 
life work. Upon these cards will be 
found references to the best books 
available and to helpful magazine 
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articles. In guiding students toward 
choosing a vocation, two important 
points are emphasized,—the fitness of 
the individual in ability and character 
for the proposed work, and the op- 
portunity that the calling gives for 
service. 

The beginning of the third year is 
devoted to planning a definite course 
of preparation for the chosen work. 
If, as is often the case, no special 
choice can be made, the plan is to 
narrow down by a process of elimina- 
tion the various proposed careers or 
plans of the pupil to such a course of 
study as will give him the best op- 
portunity to develop his ability and 
tastes as he may have discovered 
them. The latter half of the junior 
year takes up the general principles of 
ethics from the particular view of 
some chosen or assumed vocation. 
This application of morals to some 
particular business or profession gives 
the work a concreteness and vitality 
that seems to take hold upon the 
lives of the pupils as the formal and 
abstract study of moral ethics does 
not do. 

Perhaps I can best illustrate the 
feeling of the pupils themselves by 
quoting a few characteristic phrases 
from their own replies to the question, 
‘‘ How has this vocational study helped 
you?” 

“It showed me what I needed per- 
sonally to win success.” 

“It has taught me to work for 
knowledge rather than for marks.”’ 

“It has kept the thought of what I 
was to do when I finished school 
constantly before me, and I have 
studied harder and with greater pur- 
pose.” 

“The character study helped me 
most, as I realize that there are 
changes in my character that I must 
try to make.” 

“It has broadened my vision of the 
opportunity for service.” 

“The vocational work has taught 
me that money is not the only thing 
to think of in life.” 

“It has made possible for me the 
passing of what was considered im- 
possible mathematics.” 


“That it is not altogether a flowery 
path that I have chosen, but that there 
are many trials, difficulties and temp- 
tations which I must overcome.” 

“IT must work harder to measure 
up to those who have gone before.” 

“TI must keep my life pure so that 
I may be a worthy example to those I 
am to teach.” 

‘““Never having had to think of 
earning my own living, I had not 
thought much about vocations; but 
when compelled to write on one, I 
began to think, and I realized how 
little I was equal to doing anything. 
I am seeing life in a different light, and 
I am more considerate of others 
because I can put myself in their 
places.” 

“T really try to make my character 
better every day. I try to be cheer- 
ful, to be willing to help, to control my 
temper, and so on, and I am sure ina 
way I have succeeded because people 
have told me so. I don’t mean to 
tell you this as if I were flattered, but 
because I have tried to cultivate my 
character from the study of voca- 
tional work, and in a way have suc- 
ceeded.” 

These statements may sound like 
cant, but from a knowledge of the 
pupils making them and from the 
assurance of their teachers who have 
labored with them, I am convinced 
that the pupils are sincere in their 
expressions. 

From the testimony of the teachers, 
I could give many interesting accounts 
of the reformation in the lives of in- 
dividual pupils who have been saved 
to themselves and society through the 
work of personal counseling. A few 
expressions used by the “teachers of 
English in telling of their observations 
will show their attitude toward the 
experiment. 

“It has solved the problem of in- 
terest and originality in theme writ- 
ing. 

“It makes the pupil realize the 
practical value of English.” 

“Pupils come into the advanced 
classes with a greater interest and 
resolution than they did before.” 

“It brings the teacher into closer 
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contact with the life and ideals of the 
pupils, establishing a personal relation 
between teacher and pupil.” 

“Tt has been a positive influence in 
strengthening character.” 

“It makes the teacher feel that she 
is doing more than imparting knowl- 
edge, that she is having a share in the 
wonderful work of molding lives.” 

We no longer consider this work an 
experiment. It is now an established 
part of the curriculum of our school. 
I have taken time to describe it be- 
cause I wished you to know that public 
school men are attempting to solve 
the problem of moral guidance and 
also because I wish to use the scheme 
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as an illustration of some of the prin- 
ciples which may be applied to the 
organization and work of the Sunday 
school. 

Permit me here to emphasize the 
main features of the plan: It is 
concrete; it is personal, and it stimu- 
lates the ambition and nobler im- 
pulses; it draws out the pupil’s 
thought and ideals through formal 
expression and calls for immediate 
action; it secures application of prin- 
ciples to the daily tasks, and binds 
life interests together; it connects the 
present duties with the labors of the 
future, making the life problem a 
complete whole. , 


‘‘ An Ounce of Prevention ”’ 


A universal sympathy has sprung 
up in the minds and hearts of the 
people of all nations since this most 
lamentable conflict now raging in 
Europe was begun, and that the 
suffering of the mothers, wives and 
children is equal if not greater than 
that of the active soldier is conceded 
by all. 

The soldier filled with excitement 
of battle and the enthusiasm of 
patriotism suffers less than those who 
must wait day by day for loved ones 
who may never return. 

Why then should not the mothers, 
wives and children protest against 
warfare in any form. Pictures are 
being shown throughout the United 
States depicting scenes of warfare, 
which stir the imagination and arouse 
the war spirit in the children of our 
land. 

The November ‘Advocate of 
Peace’? makes the following state- 
ment: ‘“‘The commissioners of the 
exposition that is to be held in San 
Diego in 1915 are contemplating the 
exhibit of a model or replica of the 
Panama Canal, on the Pacific outlet 
of which a battle between the fleets 
of the United States and Japan is to 
be pictured, the American navy 
carrying off the victory.”” This same 
article further states: ‘This project 
should meet the universal condemna- 


tion of all pacifists. A representation 
of any battle between our navy and 
that of some foreign power would be a 
distinct misfortune at this time, when 
every suggestion even of war should 
be studiously avoided. 

“But it is nothing short of criminal 
to arouse anti-Japanese feeling in this 
country and anti-American feeling in 
Japan by such foolhardy suggestion. 

“It can hardly be said too sharply 
that the ‘inevitable war’ with Japan 
predicted recently by Hon. James R. 
Mann in the House of Representatives 
will, unless counsels of ‘inevitable 
peace’ prevail, be one of OUR making, 
and nothing will hasten its coming 
more than an indiscretion like that 
proposed by the exposition authori- 
ties. We call upon our members to 
pour in protests by the hundreds to 
prevent the consummation of this 
singularly stupid undertaking.” 

Individual protests are good but 
the National Congress of Mothers— 
standing as it does for child-welfare 
and the prevention of any harmful 
influence that might come to the child 
through such an exhibition, should 
enter a protest through its State and 
National Presidents to the President 
of the United States to prevent that 
which is liable to result so disas- 
trously. 
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For Parents —Can You Answer Yes? 


Can You Answer ‘‘ Yes ’’? 


1e Do you ‘‘make time” to play 
with your children, and teach them 
to play alone? 

2. Do you read and tell stories to 
them? 

3. Do you know what they study 
in school? 

4. Do you use the public library so 
as to more wisely train your children? 

5. Have you good books and maga- 
zines in your home? 

6. Do you frequently visit your 
children’s school? 

7. Do you welcome their teachers 
in your home? 

8. Do you heartily encourage wor- 
thy ambitions? 

9. Do you develop self-reliance in 
your children, by trusting them to do 
right? 

10. Do you give them sufficient 
opportunity for self-development? 


Health Conservation at the 


Each of the great world’s expositions 
of history has had its “‘up-lift’’ side- 
show or its ethical or scientific phase. 
For example at the Chicago World’s 
Fair it was the World’s Parliament of 
Religions; at the St. Louis Exposition 
great stress was laid on a World’s 
Congress of Arts and Science. The 
Panama-Pacific International Expo- 
sition at San Francisco will go a long 
ways further toward the heart—and 
stomach—lf humanity to find its basic 
idea. That idea or key-note is service 
—social, industrial, educational, hy- 
gienic, fraternal, economic. 

The most pressing problems of 
today and of tomorrow—the problems 
of human welfare—furnish the basis 
not only of a large proportion of the 
60,000 exhibits which already have 
been secured to fill the 65 acres of the 
eleven vast exhibit palaces, but of the 
laboratory and platform work of most 
of the extraordinary series of national 
and international congresses and con- 





11. Do you teach your children the 
value of money by giving them a 
chance to make and spend their own? 

12. Do you teach housekeeping to 
your daughter, and do you teach your 
son the dignity of honest toil? 

13. Do you tell the story of life to 
your children? 

14. Do you pray for divine help in 
training them? 

15. Do you try to help other 
parents? 

Parents should not make decisions 
for their boys and girls. Teach them 
to decide wisely for themselves. 
Parents are not to say, “I will 
conquer that child whatever it may 
cost me,” but rather, “I will help 
him to conquer himself, whatever 
it may cost him.’’ Learn to use your 
will power as you learn to swim—by 
using it. 


Panama-Pacific Exposition 


ventions which will make San Fran- 
cisco their headquarters in 1915. 
Fully 500 such great gatherings are 
expected to hold sessions there; and of 
these, 221 already have voted to be 
present. In some instances a single 
one of these world congresses will 
bring 10,00 to 40,000 delegates and 
members from 20 to 35 nations; and a 
total of over a million delegates—all 
people of thought and of ideas to 
swap—already is assured. | 
Health—physical, moral and men- 
tal health—is the topic which in 
greater or less degree will engage the 
attention of scores of these great 
gatherings, and which will dominate 
acres of exhibits not only in the five- 
acre palace of Social Economy and 
Education, but throughout the ex- 
position generally. In the great 


building devoted to Social Economy 
will be most of the exhibits made by 
the various foreign and state govern- 
These will be chiefly working 


ments. 
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displays and automatic wax and blown 
glass models, designed to popularize 
hygiene, physiology, sanitation, fac- 
tory regulation and the like. These 
models, for the United States govern- 
ment and for some of the largest 
business and philanthropic corpora- 
tions in the country, will be created 
on an elaborate scale never before 
attempted by the celebrated Dr. 
Philip Rauer, and a corps of trained 
specialists who in April of this year 
came over from Stuttgart, Germany, 
at the invitation of the Rockefeller 
Foundation and of the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition to take charge of such 
work. Rauer is the man who created 
the greatest series of models ever seen, 
called ‘‘Der Mensch”? (The Human 
Being) for the Dresden Exposition, 
and which it is intended shall be shown 
at San Francisco. He will install a 
still greater lot of models for the 
United States health exhibit, on 
which a considerable part of the 
$500,000 appropriation will be ex- 
pended. This governmental exhibit 
probably will be shown in a special 
federal building to be erected by 
Uncle Sam at an additional cost of 
half a million dollars, the President 
having made such recommendation 
in April of this year. In the national 
display the cause and prevention of 
each of the more prevalent diseases 
will be visualized by means of models, 
relief maps and stereomotograph pic- 
tures in combination with the phono- 
graph and moving pictures. 

The hygienic displays made by in- 
dividual states will be so selected as to 
avoid duplication. Thirty-eight states 
and territories will participate. Dr. 
Rupert Blue, surgeon general of the 
United States Bureau of Public 
Health, held a conference in Washing- 
ton in June, with the members of all 
the state boards of health and with the 
principal municipal boards. At this 
conference details as to the character 
and scope of the hygienic exhibit of 
each state and city was threshed out, 
so that each will display its specialty, 
no two showing the same thing at the 
exposition. This insures an invalu- 
able and varied series of exhibits of an 


educational nature. It is claimed 
that this is the first time in the history 
of expositions that the ‘‘no duplica- 
tion’’ system has been adopted. It is 
not confined to any one department, 
but it is the watchword in all the great 
palaces of exhibits. 

This greatest of world expositions 
commemorates the completion of the 
Panama canal, and this, the greatest 
engineering feat of modern times, was 
made possible only by the achieve- 
ments of medical science; the founda- 
tion of the whole project being the 
sanitation of the canal zone. This 
great work will be exploited with 
great thoroughness in various exhibits 
and by learned and scientific bodies. 
Col. G. W. Goethals will preside over 
the sessions of the International En- 
gineering Congress which will meet at 
the exposition for a week in Septem- 
ber, and he and his canal chiefs will 
make personal reports and addresses on 
every phase of the canal work, which 
afterwards will be published in eleven 
large volumes. About 25,000 civil, 
electrical, mechanical, sanitary and 
military enginners from over thirty 
nations have accepted the invitation 
to attend this congress. Among the 
laboratory exhibits will be replica of 
the Panama canal, 500 feet in length, 
with miniature ships passing through 
it, and relief maps, charts, and wax 
models. 

Cuba, which claims credit+for doing 
the pioneer work in tropic city sanita- 
tion and in the eradication of yellow 
fever and plague, which made the 
later canal work possible, will come to 
the exposition with an _ elaborate 
hygienic exhibit which will occupy 
the most prominent place in the 
Palace of Social Economy, and will 
include model hospital equipment, a 
model of a fever mosquito as large as 
an ostrich and automatic models 
made by Rauer to show at a glance 
how to combat tropic diseases. 


Cuba’s appropriation is a quarter of a 
million dollars. Argentina, with the 
enormous appropriation of three mil- 
lion pesos, will have a very modern 
welfare and health exhibit, and Japan, 
France, Germany, the Philippines and 
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thirty other countries will be well 
represented. It had been planned to 
bring to San Francisco the most 
important of the great welfare, civic 
and health exhibits from the Urban 
Exposition which opens in Lyons, 
France, in May, 1914. Also the 
great British exhibits which were 
shown at Ghent last year, it is ex- 
pected, will be brought over in their 
entirety. 

In addition to the governmental and 
state exhibits, there will be unex- 
ampled health and human welfare 
displays assembled by such organiza- 
tions as the American Steel Corpora- 
tion, which expects to expend $100,000 
on its exhibits; the General Electric 
Company, which also will show its 
appliances for conserving the health 
of factory employees; the various in- 
surance companies, the Rockefeller 
Foundation which will concentrate on 
the measures taken to eradicate the 
hookworm; the Russel Sage Founda- 
tion, the Carnegie institutions and the 
Social Survey. All health and social 


economy displays made by commer- 
cial firms will be housed in the five- 
acre Mines building, along with an 
exhibit by the federal government 
covering work done for the health 
and safety of miners. 

Another exhibit of importance to 
the medical and surgical world is the 
model emergency hospital which the 
exposition already has installed. It 
is in charge of Dr. R. N. Woodward, 
superintendent of the U. S. Marine 
Hospital in San Francisco, and will 
be maintained by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, although most of 
the equipment—which represents the 
highest achievements in sanitary ap- 
pliances—has been contributed by 
various manufacturers. This hospital 
exhibit includes model automobile 
ambulance, a sterilizing room, an 
X-ray room, a library, operating 
chairs, surgical instruments and equip- 
ment, a drug room and the like. It 
will be used as the exposition emer- 
gency hospital. 


A Unique Mother Training School 
By WINIFRED SACKVILLE STONER 


When we think of merchants we are 
prone to believe that the one aim of a 
store-keeper is to sell goods and make 
money. We seldom look upon mer- 
chants as philanthropists in the truest 
sense of the word. Recently it has 
been my good fortune to meet a 
merchant who chose his occupation 
because he wished to give joy and to 
see happy people rather than to make 
mints of money. He refused to 
become a partner in an undertaking 
establishment, where money was as- 
sured and chose to run the risk of 
never making a fortune by selling 
toys. Fortune has smiled upon him 
and in addition to being in a business 
which gives him joy, he has succeeded 
in making a big fotune. 

Now he wishes to add still more to 
the happiness of the mothers with 
whom he comes in contact and he has 


adopted the unique scheme of em- 
ploying a noted psychologist to ob- 
serve the children who play in the 
wonderful Stearn playroom and to 
offer advice to mothers as to toys best 
suited to their children and the way 
to use these tools of pleasure in play- 
ing to some good purpose. 

I have had the pleasure 6f watching 
this psychologist, Mr. Benjamin Levin 
(son of the noted cancer specialist Dr. 
Isaac Levin) as he played with the 
children and gave advice to mothers 
and I realized what a glorious work 
Mr. Stearn is doing towards making 
better United States citizens. The 
crying need of today is not for more 
schools for children but for mothers. 
We need enlightened motherhood if 
we are to have happy and intelligent 
men and women of the future. 
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Resistance to Disease in the Well-fed Child 


By KATE PRICE 


When a child becomes seriously ill, 
his prospects of complete and speedy 
recovery depend very much on his 
physical powers of resistance. If his 
body has been kept in a high state of 
nutrition, previous to his illness, he 
will have an excellent fighting chance 
even against great odds. His most 
invaluable asset at this time would 
prove to be nothing more than a 
deposit of fat beneath his skin, which 
the high fevers would consume freely 
without making serious inroads on the 
vital flesh beneath. The reason for 
this will be readily appreciated when 
it is understood that fat is more easily 
oxidized than flesh. 

Fever accompanies most acute di- 
seases and one of the first things the 
physician does is to bring it as speedily 
as possible to normal, before it has 
had time to undermine the patient’s 
strength and vitality. 


Mothers who have gone through 
this ordeal know how difficult it is at 
times to accomplish this end, and that 
if accomplished half the battle is won. 
Does it not logically follow that the 
mother should consider it her duty to 
prepare against these inevitable cal- 


amities? She should be brought to 
the realization that her thought or 
lack of thought on this subject may 
mean life or death at some critical 
time. The old adage of not troubling 
trouble till trouble troubles you does 
not apply here. This is one of the 
troubles that may come at any time 
to any one, and one should be pre- 
pared to meet it. 

No mother can say she is doing all for 
her child’s welfare if she neglects this 
very important matter. She should 
look far ahead from the time her 
child is old enough to take solid 
nourishment, to the time when we will 
leave her watchfulness, a fledgeling no 
longer. Not until then does her duty 
in this regard end. 

Plentiful food, simply but thor- 
oughly cooked, properly masticated, 
will bring about the desired result. 


Most mothers want their babies to 
be fat; plumpness is usually considered 
a sign of health, particularly in 
children. Should a_ baby lose in 
weight or else not gain as rapidly as 
it normally should, she,must at once 
heed the danger signal and seek the 
advice of her physician. 

In many cases this loss in weight 
will be not because of the lack of 
nourishment but, because of improper 
nourishment. This does not refer 
to poor or improper food; it means 
tha the diet has not been well- 
balanced, probably an_ insufficient 
amount of starch having been given. 

Since fat in children is desirable, we 
must proceed to provide them with 
food in sufficient quantity which will 
not only make blood, bones and 
muscle, but will produce and en- 
courage a deposit of fat. When the 
child begins to crawl, he begins to 
burn up this fat and this naturally 
continues, but in greater measure, as 
the child grows older, some children 
consuming more than others. This is 
particularly true of boys. 

When the boy is about twelve, his 
activities have increased manifold. 
From this age until he is well past the 
period of adolescence, he astounds the 
onlooker by the enormous quantities 
of food he can store away at a meal. 
Yet there is really nothing abnormal 
about this. There must be a suffi- 
cient amount of fuel stored away to 
repair the waste that is continually 
going on; to supply new energy for 
his excessive activities; to tide him 
over a most critical time in his life, 
and to still leave enough for purposes 
of growth, which at this time is going 
on rapidly. Where insufficient nour- 
ishment is given, there will be found 
the type which under certain other un- 
favorable conditions easily succumbs 
to the much-dreaded “ white plague.” 
This type, to the trained eye, is easily 
distinguishable, resembling the weak 
sickly shoots of a plant, struggling 
to exist in artificial light. 
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Children should be given a diet 
where the starches and sugars play 
an important part. These starchy 
elements, provided the digestive ap- 


paratus is in good condition, will 
rarely produce ill results, even if 
partaken of in fairly large quanti- 
ties. 


What is Right Toward You is Right Toward Me 


SARAH TABER COFFIN 


Two children dear had a kite to fly 
With but one string to the shining sky. 
Both tried to hold it, and broke the string; 
And the kite flew off like a white, wild thing. 
And they cried as it sailed away in the blue 
““"Twas a foolish thing that we tried to do. 
We could have it still, did we but agree 
What was right for you was right for me.”’ 


Two crowding neighbors strove in vain 
A part of each other’s land to gain 
Till another passed and said, ‘‘ You know 
You are wasting time while your seeds 
might grow; 
You are poorer far while you strive and fight 
Than if each looked out for the other’s right. 
This motto would be more neighborly 
What is right for you is right for me.”’ 


Two nations, with men and children free 
To work and play and make harmony, 
Used the shining wealth, which their people 
need, : 
To pay for a war (with no use but greed). 
They settled no question of right you see, 
For killing will never make people agree, 
The golden rule would have shown these two, 
“‘What I wish myself, I will do to you.”’ 


So children and men, and nations too, 
Are thinking at last what they ought to do, 
And sometime soon, when we children here 
Are men and women, ‘twill seem quite clear 
That the whole wide world is God’s family. 
We are brothers whatever our country may 
be 
And there’s only one way for a world to agree 
‘What is right for you is right for me.” 


























Program for Parent-Teacher Associations for 
May 


The Programs given from month to month require the service of three 
members of the association for each meeting. They develop home talent, 
at the same time providing papers of educational value in child-nurture. 
They ensure a high standard for the season’s meetings, and awaken wider 
interest in child-welfare as the members learn of the movement throughout 
the world. 


First Topic (To be read by one member). 
HEALTH First. 
For PARENTS—CAN You ANSWER YEs. 
SECOND Topic (To be assigned to another member). 
WuHaT OTHER PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS ARE DOING. SEE STATE 
NEws. 
THIRD Topic (To be assigned to third member). 
CURRENT NEws OF WorRK FOR CHILD-WELFARE, gleaned from all sources, 
beth local and international. 


LOAN PAPERS ON CHILD NURTURE 


Send for the printed list of Loan Papers on Child Nurture and Child 
Welfare prepared especially for program use. The list will be sent free, 
provided stamp is enclosed. The papers are type-written. Twelve may 
be selected and kept for the season at a cost of $2.00. 

They have been written by specialists to meet the needs of parents in 
dealing with problems of child life at different stages of its development. 
Single papers will be sent for twenty-five cents and may be kept three weeks. 
Many new papers have been added to the list. 

The Report of Third International Congress on Child-Welfare contains 
a wealth of material for use in Parent-Teacher Associations. The edition 
is limited, so that orders should be sent promptly to secure it. Price $2.00. 
Send orders to National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, 
910 Loan and Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 


Books FOR PARENTS 


A list of 25 books suitable for use of parents will be sent to those who 
desire it. A Circle of 25 members can have a valuable circulating library 
if each member can buy just one book, or these books may often be secured 
from the Library. 
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Aims and Purposes of National Congress of Mothers 


To raise the standards of home life. To develop wiser, better-trained parenthood. 

To give young people, ignorant of the proper care and training of children, oppor- 
tunities to learn this, that they may better perform the duties of parenthood. 

To bring into closer relations the home and the school, that parent and teacher may 
co-operate intelligently in the education of the child. 

To surround the childhood of the whole world with that loving, wise care in the 
impressionable years of life, that will develop good citizens, instead of lawbreakers and 
criminals. 

To carry the mother-love and mother-thought into all that concerns or touches 
childhood in Home, School, Church, State or Legislation. 

To interest men and women to co-operate in the work for purer, truer homes, in 
the belief that to accomplish the best results, men and women must work together. 

To secure such legislation as will ensure that children of tender years may not be~ 
tried in ordinary courts, but that each town shall establish juvenile courts and special 
officers, whose business it shall be to look out for that care which will rescue, instead of 
confirm the child in evil ways. 

To work for such probationary care in individual homes rather than institutions. 

To rouse the whole community to a sense of its duty and responsibility to the 
blameless, dependent and neglected children, because there is no philanthropy which 
will so speedily reduce our taxes, reduce our prison expenses, reduce the expense of 
institutions for correction and reform. 

The work of the Congress is civic work in its broadest and highest sense, and every 
man or woman who is interested in the aims of the Congress is cordially invited to be- 
come a member and aid in the organized effort for a higher, nobler national life, which 
can only be attained through the individual homes. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


News items from the States must be in the hands of the editorial board by the tenth of 
the previous month to ensure their appearance in the next magazine. The editorial board 
earnestly asks attention to the necessity of complying with this rule. 


What is State News? 


CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE asks for reports of work accomplished from every circle 
or association in membership. In writing to the MAGAZINE please remember that news 
of nation-wide interest must tell of work actually accomplished. It is the work, and not 
those who do it, which should be made most prominent. 

If there are conditions and needs which are problems, send those in the news given. 
Others may have solved the problems which are troubling you. 


The magazine invites wider correspondence with local circles and associations. 
Send us reports of what you are doing. It will be helpful to others. 


ANNUAL STATE CONVENTIONS Associations met in Montgomery, March 31- 
California, San Francisco, May 21-22. April 1, under the leadership of Mrs. W. 
Mississippi, Jackson, May 11-12, 13. Jerome Chambers, state president. 

Montana, Helena, May 9. The interest in the work is increasing. 
Minnesota, St. Paul, May 3-4. Mrs. Chambers declined to serve as president 
North Dakota, Bismarck, May 5-6. again, and Mrs. B. F. Hardeman, Mont- 
New Hampshire, Laconia, May 7-8. gomery, was elected as state president. Mrs. 
Vermont, Bennington, September 14-15. Hardeman has been recording-secretary of 
the Montgomery Mothers’ Circle and very 

ALABAMA active in Congress work. She will devote 


herself heart and soul to the extension of the 
Congress in Alabama. 


The second annual meeting of the Alabama 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
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COLORADO 
Pueblo District 


The Mothers’ Congress of Pueblo has re- 
organized according to the plans laid down 
by the National Association. This was done 
because of the overwhelming growth of the 
organization. 

Mrs. Fred Dick, President of the Colorado 
Branch, assisted Mrs. Wells in perfecting the 
new system. The officers of the District are: 
Mrs. Fred Bullen, President; Mrs. F. A. 
Wells, Honorary President; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs. T. J. Brown; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs. G. L. Gann; Third Vice-President, 
Mrs. J. F. Keating; Fourth Vice-President, 
Mrs. Frank D. Slutz; Recording Secretary, 
Mrs. M. J. Galligan; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Cornelius Ducy; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Frank Parks. 

Excellent work has been done by all the 
circles of Pueblo. 

A new District has been formed of La 
Junta and the surrounding towns. A feature 
of this new organization is that the City 
Superintendent of Schools, Mr. Fred Austin, 
was elected vice-president. Mrs. Dick and 
Mrs. Wells were responsible for the forma- 
tion of the La Junta District. 


Denver District 

The Denver District has accepted the invi- 
tation of the Chamber of Commerce to co- 
Operate with that body in spreading the gospel 
of backyard gardens. A city leader has been 
appointed, who will have under her a leader 
of each school district. Free seeds have been 
distributed by the Chamber of Commerce 
to an overflowing meeting called by the 
Congress and addressed by a prominent agri- 
culturist. It is the aim of the Congress to 
see that no backyard is blossomless and that 
as many children as possible have their own 
vegetable plots. 

In some districts, community gardens will 
be encouraged. Everywhere possible, vacant 
lots will be cleaned and cultivated. In short 
the object of the association’s summer work 
will be to make a “cleaner, more beautiful 
Denver”’ and to awaken the children to their 
responsibilities in making it so. 

One of the prominent features of this 
month’s work has been the meeting of the 
Council of Presidents, at which Dr. Jenette 
C. Bolles presides. The subject for the last 
meeting was “The Problems of the High 
School from the Principal’s Standpoint.”’ 
The Principals attended and gave their 
opinion of the situation. One Principal was 
permitting the senior pupils to teach dancing 
to the younger classes in the social hour in 
order to promote a good social spirit. An- 
other Principal discouraged the spending of 
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so much money upon the representative 
teams of a school in preparing boys to com- 
pete in interscholastic games. Instead he 
urges that we encourage sports to be held 
interroom and_  interclass. An’ excellent 
thought advanced by one Principal was that 
we should ‘‘quit teaching that school is a 
preparation for life but should instil into our 
children that school ts life.”’ 

The next Council program will be ‘‘The 
Problems of the High School from the Girl’s 
Standpoint.’’ Representatives from the sen- 
ior classes will receive a questionnaire, which 
they will be expected to answer at the meeting. 

The Denver Circle agreed to codperate with 
the Woman's Home Companion in circulating 
as widely as possible a proposed list of 
censored movie plays in order to inform 
mothers as to.the proper places to send their 
children. 

Trinidad District 

The Trinidad District is developing rapidly. 
A systematic method of organization is being 
worked out and soon there will be a flourishing 
association as a result. The papers say 
editorially, ‘‘The Mothers’ Congressis a very 
potent force in this country in‘ developing 
child life. It has been more consistently 
faithful in urging thé cause of the better 
training of children than any other organiza- 
tion or institution in America.”’ 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The annual convention of the District 
Congress was held at the Raleigh, April 10. 

Ernest L. Thurston, Superintendent of 
District Schools, Prof. Charles S. Richardson, 
of Maryland Agricultural College, Mr. 
Stephen Elliott Kramer, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Mr. Charles Stuart Alden, 
Miss Mary L. Reed, of New York, Mr. O. 
H. Benson, Mrs. Elsie Cole Phillips and 
Madame Ali Ruli Khan were speakers on the 
program, discussing different phases of child 
life and child welfare. The conference closed 
with a Tea at the Raleigh. 


CONNECTICUT 


The fifteenth annual convention of the 
Connecticut Congress of Mothers met in 
West Haven, April 22-23, as guest of the 
West Haven Mothers Club, Mrs. Wilbur 
Warner, President. Mrs. B. L. Mott, who 
has ably led the work in Connecticut, gave 
the opening address, and was followed by 
Mrs. Anna Steese Richardson, of New York, 
on “‘ Better Babies.” 

Training of Girls was the subject of an 
address by Miss Alice E. Reynolds, Gateway 
School, New Haven. 

“The Bringing up of Boys” was presented 
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by Mr. H. W. Gibson, of Boston, Secretary 
¥. M.A. 

Many interesting reports from the increas- 
ing list of local circles showed the many good 
things accomplished during the past year. 

Mrs. W. B. Warner was chairman of local 
committee of arrangements. 


DELAWARE 


Distinguished Educators Point out Value 
of Advanced Education in Delaware 
CREATING SENTIMENT 


‘* All over the State schoolhouses are lighted 
at night, and fathers and mothers are gath- 
ered, creating sentiment to improve school 
conditions,’’ Dr. Wagner said, speaking with 
great enthusiasm of the parent-teachers 
associations, to which he looks for the future 
of our institutions. Dr. Wagner communi- 
cated his enthusiasm to the audience and 
made a deep impression.‘ There are over 50 
of these organizations in the State now, and 
they mean a quickened intelligence and a 
greater alertness on the part of the public. 
‘‘They are a vehicle of expression, and are 
going to be a force in legislation,” he said. 
“About the only thing you hear at Legis- 
lature is ‘The people in my district don’t 
want this,’ and pretty soon there will be a 
different cry.’’ The summer schools at 
Newark and at the colored academy at Dover 
have each appointed one day for the Parent- 
Teacher Associations and 80 delegates have 
been appointed to attend. 

The above statement was made at a recent 
meeting to discuss the improvement of 
educational opportunities in Delaware. 


ILLINOIS 


The Parent-Teacher Association of the 
Washington School of Murphysboro, IIlL., 
was organized Feb. 14, 1912. 

The attendance this year has been very 
gratifying. The parents are becoming edu- 
cated as to the needs of their children—and 
not infrequently will you hear some mother 
remark: “I wish I could have had the ad- 
vantages of my children.” 

This year the fathers are becoming more 
interested in their boys and girls and view 
with pride the work done in the manual 
training department, and the mother who 
looks upon her daughter as her future hope 
is equally delighted in her skill in art and 
domestic science. At the beginning of the 
school year a splendid lecture on the eye, 
ear, nose and throat was given by Dr. Roth. 
Papers were read on the “Physical Health 
of the Child—How to Prevent Bad Habits 
in Children,” which brought out some good 
points and gave food for thought. A lec- 
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ture by Mayor Davis on higher education 
was one to be remembered. 

Some splendid musical numbers have been 
given from home talent and musicians from 
other states, on piano, violin and victrola. 
To have a victrola of our own is much talked 
of and a committee has been appointed to 
see that we have an instrument and to select a 
site for a summer playground for children 
where the mothers may meet with the children 
in summer and place the amusements in the 
grounds for the children. 

The Parent-Teacher Club of Longfellow 
School, Murphysboro, was organized two 
years ago, and now consists of at least two 
hundred members. 

Last year medical inspection was agitated 
and this went into effect the fall of 1914. 

A system by which the children receive 
credits for home duties has been established. 
The Club will buy a victrola for school. 

The parents are anxious to have music in 
our course. 

This club meets each month, part of the 
time in the evening, so that the fathers may 
attend. 

At the meeting of the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of Southern Illinois, held at Murphys- 
boro, April 8, 9 and 10, one afternoon was 
given to a meeting of the Parent-Teacher 
section. The attendance was about three 
hundred, and people stood in the aisles 
through a long hot session, so interested were 
they in the subjects discussed: ‘‘How the 
Parents May Help the Schools,”’ and ‘ What 
the Community May Expect from the 
Parent-Teacher Association.’’ Small con- 
ferences where held with the President and 
Board Members before and after the meeting 
by people who wished help in organizing and 
augmenting the work of Associations. These 
Parent-Teacher sections of Teachers Associ- 
ations are proving increasingly valuable in 
the amount of work that they open up. 
Reports of delegates form an important part 
of the program. 

We are taking great pleasure in sending 
two or three reports from Colored School 
Associations. These Clubs are doing very ° 
effective work in their communities and 
often set a praiseworthy example to those 
of the white schools. 

We are also very enthusiastic over some 
organizations in foreign population schools. 
In one school in Chicago where there are 
many Italian mothers, we have established 
a circle led by an Italian minister who talks 
to them once a month on the homely virtues 
and necessities; in three months their mem- 
bership has increased from seventeen to one 
hundred. They are eager for the gaod it is 
bringing to them. There are no dues in 
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SIGNING THE KANSAS BABY BILL. 


From left to right, Mrs. Wilma Cross Rhodes, Mrs. F. L. DeArmond, Governor Arthur 


Capper, Mrs. Lilla Day Monroe and Mrs. J. D. McFarland. 


this circle. In East St. Louis they are 
starting a Bohemian Association, and in 
another section, a German one. It is 
wonderful, the way these mothers respond. 

Mrs. O. S. Bright, our state organizer, 
who is also a National Vice-President, has 
been in Iowa for National Organization and 
goes to Minnesota for the same work. 


KANSAS 


Kansas State Division of Child Hygiene 
Secured by Kansas Branch National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations 
Much speculation was indulged in as to 

what the women of Kansas would receive 

from the first legislature which they had 
helped to erect, and those who believe that 
the child is the best asset of the state, and 
that children are the raw material of which 
citizens are made, are now saying that the 
very best piece of legislation that Kansas 
has ever had, except of course woman suffrage 
which makes these other things possible, was 
enacted by the legislature just adjourned when 


it created under the State Board of Health 
the New Division of Child Hygiene. The 
law is as follows: 
AN ACT 
To create a division of Child Hygiene in the 
State Board of Health, and defining the 
duties of the same. 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of 

Kansas: 

SECTION I. That there is hereby created 
in the Kansas State Board of Health a divi- 
sion to be known as the division of Child 
Hygiene, to be under the general supervision 
and direction of the State Board of Health. 

Sec. 2. That the general duties of this 
division of the State Board of Health shall 
include the issuance of educational literature 
on the care of the baby and the hygiene of 
the child, the study of the causes of infant 
mortality and the application of preventive 
measures for the prevention and the sup- 
pression of the diseases of infancy and early 
childhood, and such other duties as are 
prescribed by the State Board of Health. 

Sec. 3. That this act shall be in full 
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force and effect after its publication in the 
statute book. 

The bill was drawn in the Board of Health 
at the request of Mrs. Lilla Day Monroe, 
chairman of the state legislative committee 
of the Kansas Branch of The National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations, and Governor Arthur Capper 
recommended it in his message to the Legis- 
lature. 

At the solicitation of Mrs. Monroe the 
Republican whip of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Mr. Frank L. Travis, introduced 
the bill and engineered its passage through 
the House. Mr. Travis, by the way, is the 
man who cast the winning vote for woman 
suffrage and also introduced the bill making 
wife desertion in Kansas a_ penitentiary 
offense. The bill was widely known as the 
affinity bill, but it has proved its value to 
welfare workers. 

The lobby of women working for this bill 
and other welfare measures was composed of 
Mrs. J. D. McFarland, president of the 
Good Government Club of Topeka, the larg- 
est civic club in Kansas, Mrs. Frank Lindsey, 
wife of Judge Lindsey, assistant in the 
attorney general’s office, Mrs. F De Armond, 
of the Topeka Council of Mothers, Mrs. 
Wilma Cross Rhodes, member of the Civil 
Service Commission of Topeka, and Mrs. 
Monroe, chairman. Some of these ladies 
are veteran lobbyists, Mrs. Monroe having 
been actively engaged in suffrage and welfare 
work in eight Kansas legislatures, and as a 
recognition of her sincerity and her methods 
the Senate on March 2, on motion of Senator 
Porter of Pittsburgh, extended to her the 
courtesies of the floor of the Senate for the 
remainder of the session, an honor never 
before conferred upon a woman in Kansas. 

But notwithstanding its influential friends 
the Child Hygiene bill carried no appropri- 
ation, and when the time came for financing 
the new division it was not a little like asking 
father for something new and as he thinks 
rather extravagant on the day when he pay 
his taxes. It was left until one o’clock on 
Sunday morning, the day of adjournment, and 
was a compromise allowance amount in the 
Board of Health budget to only $5,000 per 
annum for the two years. However, inas- 
much as the women’s clubs all over the State 
had endorsed the measure Dr. S. J. Crumbine, 
Secretary of the State Board of Health, is 
looking for active help from the clubs to sup- 
plement the efforts of the Division. 


MAINE 
The Year’s Work in Fairfield 
The Parent-Teacher Association of Fair- 


field, Maine, now numbers over seventy mem- 
bers. 


It entered upon its second year’s work 
March 9g, fortunately with Mrs. W. O. 
Hersey, the president, and Mrs. Cora C. 
Hatch, the recording secretary of the previous 
year continuing in office. 

In summing up the first year’s accom- 
plishment—merely getting together once a 
month, thus promoting acquaintance, has 
been valuable. 

Perhaps the most definite achievement is 
the formation of a class in physical culture 
through the efforts of our medical adviser, 
Dr. Ethel Walters. It is hoped that it may 
prove to be the entering wedge towards the 
introduction of physical culture into all our 
schools. ; 

The programs of the meetings have been 
interesting and instructive; mostly local talenc 
has been utilized; the pupils of the schools 
have furnished much of the music, teachers, 
mothers and guardians have read papers, 
presided over the Question Box and taken 
part in discussions. 

May 12, Mr. Swett, teacher of manual 
training, gave a talk on the aim of his depart- 
ment; how well this aim had been realized 
was indicated by the specimens of pupils’ 
work used in illustrating the talk. 

June 9 was observed outdoors, in the woods, 
with a picnic supper and games. 

September 6, the pupils of the north and 
south grammar schools exhibited the vege- 
tables and flowers raised in their “Home 
Gardens.” 

The stories about the gardens written by 
the pupils of the south grammar school were 
read by their teacher, Mrs. Kidder, those 
written by the pupils of the north grammar 
school by their teacher, Miss Abbott. 

When the exercises were over, many of the 
vegetables and flowers were donated to the 
Chase Sanatorium, located in Fairfield. 

On the evening of October 27, Mr. Payson 
Smith, state superintendent of schools, gave 
an address entitled ‘‘How Are We Going to 
Make This School System of Ours of Greatest 
Service to Our Boys and Girls?’’ He sug- 
gested that moving pictures should be super- 
vised by a committee, sex hygiene should be 
taught at home, not at school. 

He advocated a more flexible educational 
system, that children need to be better 
understood. 

He emphasized more careful study of local 
geology, geography and history, and closed his 
speech by praising the work done by Miss 
Cate, the musical director of our schools. 

December fifteenth, the prayer, carols and 
musical solos were appropriate to Christmas. 

The paper by Mrs. J. L. Clarke, “‘ Plea for 
a Safe and Sane Christmas or Practical Sug- 
gestions for Christmas,’”’ was characterized 
by sympathy and understanding; at least one 
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suggestion was immediately put into practice 
in one famil¥, viz.: the reading of Dickens’ 
Christmas Carol to a child as a preparation 
for the Day. 

January twelfth the program included 
gymnastic drills by the pupils of the south 
grammar schools. 

Miss Webster, the teacher of Domestic 
Science, spoke on ‘“‘ What We Have Done and 
What We Hope To Do”; samples of the 
pupils’ work illustrating progressive steps 
were shown. 

A committee of three were appointed to 
find out if there were needy pupils, if so to 
report in order that help could be given. 


MARYLAND 


We are greatly encouraged over the out- 
look for Maryland. Mrs. Edward Robinson, 
the State President, and Mrs. Alexander 
Mitchell, who for years has been State 
Organizer, formed a Mothers Congress Circle 
in Annapolis in March. The women are 
very much interested and are planning for 
good things for child welfare. A meeting of 
the Maryland Branch was held at the City 
Club, Baltimore, May 16, to plan for exten- 
sion work. This was attended by the 
National President. 

This is the third meeting held in Baltimore 
by the Congress within two months. Repre- 
sentative able women are leading and are 
determined to have Maryland rank with the 
strongest states in Home Education and 
child welfare work. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Farmers’ Granges and the Children 
of the Rural Schools Meeting at Wor- 
cester High School 
Boys and girls of any country school can 

transform a dismal, unattractive schoolhouse 

into a place of beauty and joy if they once 
get interested in doing by their own efforts the 
various things that need to be done. This 
was strikingly demonstrated at a conference 
on the improvement of rural school grounds 
and interiors held March 26 at our school. 

It was clearly shown that children who have 

cared for a bed of tulips in order to make the 

school yard attractive or children who have 
scraped, sand-papered and varnished their 
mutilated desks in order to beautify the 

appearance of their schoolroom gain at once a 

respect for property and develop a feeling of 

pride in their surroundings that are soon 
communicated to their parents and even to 
the whole town. This spirit was carried out 
by all the speakers on the program who 
included: Supt. J. D. Whittier, South Shafts- 
bury, Vermont, who told of what his district 


had already achieved in this work and illus- 
trated the results by lantern slides; Professor 
Frank A. Waugh, State Agricultural College 
at Amherst, who described what might be 
done to the grounds with the help of definite, 
well-worked out plans; Miss Jessie Field, 
rural and small town specialist of the National 
Board of Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, who emphasized the means of increasing 
the interest of the townspeople; Royal B. 
Farnum, specialist in drawing and handwork 
of the New York State Education Depart- 
ment, who showed the effect on the commun- 
ity of attractive school interiors and illus- 
trated the good and bad effects by lantern 
slides; Mrs. George S. Ladd, Lecturer of the 
State Grange, who showed that bird protec- 
tion might be promoted at the same time that 
the grounds are improved; James F. Hopkins, 
Principal of the Normal Art School at Boston 
and Director of Art Education for Massa- 
chusetts; Francis G. Wadsworth, State Agent 
for Rural Education; Robert I. Bramhall, 
Superintendent of Schools at Holden, and 
J. Lewis Ellsworth, President of the Wor- 
cester Chamber of Commerce, formerly 
secretary of the State Board of Agriculture. 

But perhaps the most gratifying result of 
the meeting was the realization by members 
of the farmers’ granges of the opportunity for 
service that these organizations have in pro- 
moting this valuable work of the schools and 
thus in building up a wide interest in com- 
munity welfare. Suggestions were formu- 
lated to spread this work throughout the 
state. 


MISSISSIPPI 


The Seventh Annual Session of the Miss- 
issippi Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations will meet in Jackson, 
May II-13. 

Governor Brewer gives the opening address. 
Prof. W. H. Smith will tell of ‘Modern 
Movements in Education in Mississippi.” 
Mrs. J. B. Lawrence, State President, Mrs. 
H. P. Hughes, Mrs. J. T. Calhoun, Miss 
Emily Jones are on the program for inter- 
esting addresses. President H. L. Whit- 
field, of State College for Girls, is to speak on 
“Home Life and the Citizen of the Future.” 
Mrs. E. R. Weeks, Vice-President of National 
Congress, will tell of the ‘‘Aims and Accom- 
plishments of the Congress,” and will also 
conduct a conference on “ Methods of Organ- 
izing Parent-Teacher Associations.” 

“The Significance of Later Childhood,” 
is the topic of an address by Dr. W. G. Henry. 

“The Relation of the Home Science De- 
partment of the Schools to the Home of the 
Patrons’’ will be shown by Miss Sarah 


Frances Rowan. 
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Education for Home Making has been 
generously provided by the State of Missis- 
sippi, which provides a State College for 
Girls with the definite aim of educating them 
in all that will make for good home making. 


MISSOURI 


A One Hundred Membership Campaign 
Instituted in Many Circles Through- 
out the State—Wonderful Activities 
Reported from all Sections—Almost 
every Organization in the State Re- 
ports Pleasure and Benefit from the 
Use of the Child-Welfare Magazine as 
a Guide—Several Better Babies Con- 
tests Planned for May 


Much enthusiasm and good-natured rivalry 
has sprung up in many of the different 
organizations of the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations in 
Missouri as the result of a general campaign 
for a one hundred membership in individual 
circles. Many of them having passed that 
mark have set their aim higher and continued 
their efforts to increase their membership 
as they find the enthusiasm thus created 
has been very beneficial in every way. 

A letter was sent to the president of each 
circle in the state asking if the newspapers 
of their city and county were interested in 
their work and the activities of the Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 
and it was surprising how many replies 
were received saying “‘Our city and county 
papers have announced and reported every 
meeting, have given us a column in their paper 
whenever we could use it, and our programs are 
asked for by the local press after each meeting.”’ 
Editorials from newspapers throughout the 
state show how high these Child-Welfare 
circles stand in the estimation of the editors. 

Almost every circle in the state reported 
that they were subscribers for the CHILD- 
WELFARE MAGAZINE, and used it in their 
meetings by reading an article and discussing 
it, using the outlined program or some of the 
suggestions contained therein, and spoke 
in terms of highest praise of the many bene- 
fits derived from reading reports of the activi- 
ties of other organizations throughout the 
United States, working in the same way to 
improve the conditions surrounding the chil- 
dren of our land. 


INDEPENDENCE 


The Parent-Teacher Association of Inde- 
pendence has been instrumental in having a 
free night school opened in the Columbian 
School, funds being raised by entertainments 
and lectures. 
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The teachers from the public schools are 
giving their services free, and these night 
schools will be continued until the end of 
the school year. The principal of the Colum- 
bian School has a class of 52, many of whom 
are men and women near 60 years old, 
anxious to speak English correctly. 

Another class of 66 is studying the funda- 
mental rules of English grammar. There is 
no limit as to the age of the pupils. 


LINNEUS 


The Linneus Parent-Teacher Association 
has received a vote of thanks from the 
people of the school district for the new con- 
crete walk which they had made during the 
winter, in front of the school building. 

Not content with the success of their 
efforts in this they are now raising funds for 
a modern sanitary drinking fountain which 
will insure pure water for the use of the 
children. 

The children of Linneus will long remember 
the Parent-Teacher Association as _ their 
benefactor. 


ODESSA 


The first meeting after organization, of 
the Odessa Parent-Teacher Association, was 
attended by more than 300 parents, teachers 
and friends, and they only have a member- 
ship of 25, at present. The organization bids 
fair to become one of the strongest in the 
state. 

The president reports that the benefits 
of the organization have already been felt, 
as parents are taking more interest in the 
school and this interest has inspired the 
teachers to greater effort. 


MT. WASHINGTON 


A very modest report came from Mt. 
Washington saying, ‘‘We have not accom- 
plished much, ours is such a small school,” 
and here is the report, ‘“‘ The Parent-Teacher 
Association of the Fairmount School have 
had old rubbish and barbed wire cleaned off 
the playground, an old cistern filled up, 
drinking water examined and cistern cleaned, 
petitioned Board of Education for one block 
of walk and the walk was made, circulated 
another petition, which was signed by the 
property owners and the school board and 
taken to the county court to have an im- 
passable street adjoining school property 
repaired, and this work will be done as 
soon as the weather permits. Entertainment 
given and proceeds used to lay walks. Half 
mile of walk completed and money enough 
in the treasury to make three more crossings, 
committee appointed to canvass the district 
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to find out how many children of kindergarten 
are in the district and hope to establish a 
kindergarten the coming year.’’ The number 
of pupils of this small school was not given 
but if the Mothers’ Circle comes under the 
head of a ‘‘small circle’? some of the larger 
circles should take notice and redouble their 
efforts. 
KANSAS CITY 

The Whittier School Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation has kept a constant watch over the 
neighborhood picture shows, secured a library 
for the children in the school, furnished paper 
towels for the use of the pupils and have 
contributed food and clothing to many 
deserving poor of the city, and are now very 
busy trying to increase their membership 
to 100. 

Lunches ‘have often been served to the 
mothers at the afternoon meeting by the 
domestic science department of the school. 

The Parent-Teacher Association of the 
Woodland, Sixty-first, Benton and Ashland 
Schools each report social and intellectual 
meetings of importance. 


WILLARD 

The Willard School Mothers’ Circle, though 
one of the youngest organizations in the 
state, will send one of the teachers of the 
school to the convention in Kansas City 
and also one of the mothers. They have 
given two entertainments recently to raise 
money to pay for a school piano. 


Better Babies Contests Planned 

The Greenfield Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion and the Branson Mothers’ Circle have 
each planned to have a Better Babies Con- 
test in May. 

The Greenfield organization reports 112 
members actively working for the _ better- 
ment of their school and city; and the 
Branson Mothers’ Circle have organized a 
corn and tomato club for their boys and 
girls. 

ST. LOUIS 


The Sherman Mothers’ Study Circle has 
installed a library of the best books for 
children and grown-ups in the school; gave a 
peace pageant written by one of their own 
members; have collected and distributed 
food and clothing to many families in distress 
during the winter; reported and assisted in 
obtaining a pension for a widow with several 
small children; and gave a community 
entertainment and dance which was quite a 
social event in the neighborhood. 

The Froebel School Mothers’ Circle has 
also accomplished much in a philanthropic 
way, relieving distress where and when they 
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could. They report a membership of 130, 
and their meetings are seldom attended by 
fewer than 150 members and friends. Some 
of the best talent of the city have taken a 
part in their programs and a general feeling 
of sociability and mutual help has sprung 
up in the community and the children are 
being benefited by the better understanding 
between the teachers and parents. 

One of the newest organizations in the 
city is the wide-awake Emerson School 
Parent-Teacher Association; though only 
organized three months it is one of the 
largest organizations in the city doing child 
welfare work. 

A neighborhood clean-up campaign was 
inaugurated last month and their aim is 
‘‘A flower bed on every vacant lot in their 
neighborhood, sightly as well as sanitary 
alleys, and busy children, happy in the 
accomplishment of something worth while.” 

The citizens of Kansas City extended the 
hospitality of their homes to the accredited 
officers, and accredited delegates, of the 
Missouri Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations, who were in attendance 
at the third annual convention held in Kansas 
City, April 27-29. 


REPRESENTATION 

“The Rights of the Child in Home, School 
and State’’ was the topic for one evening 
session. 

‘‘Father’s Evening’’ was given to a pres- 
entation by fathers of their views of fathers’ 
duties. 

University extension work and coéperation 
of home and school were demonstrated by 
leaders in education in both schools and 
universities. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The third annual conference of the New 
Hampshire branch National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 
will be held in Laconia the first week in May. 
This is the home town of Mrs. John B. 
Moore, State president, and the coéperation 
of the whole town will be given in making 
this a memorable conference. 


NEW JERSEY 


The spring council of the New Jersey 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations was held in Princeton on Satur- 
day, March 20, and was delightfully enter- 
tained by Miss Agnes Miller and the Princeton 
Home and School Association. About sev- 
enty-five delegates were present at the 
meeting, which was a very informal one with 
no program and no speeches, just a coming 
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together for mutual help, and the inter- 
change of suggestions and methods of work 
A gracious word of greeting from the president 
was followed by various helpful and inspiring 
reports from the several associations repre- 
sented. 

Sea Isle City reported a parent-teacher 
association which has borne the cost of in- 
stalling sewing, cooking and manual training 
in the school, while the teachers give their 
services for this work free, thus saving the 
town a thousand dollars per year in salaries. 

Woodbury Mothers’ Club told of a Friendly 
Thought Committee which calls on the sick, 
and gives to each new baby in the club a 
savings bank with one dollar deposit toward 
the formation of a permanent bank account. 

Collingswaod’s parents and teachers have, 
by coéperative action, raised money for play- 
grounds, their Public Service Commission 
has donated three see-saws, and the boys in 
their manual training department are building 
some apparatus. 

Haddonfield Home and School Association 
has by means of a committee, advertising, 
mass-meeting, and talks from those con- 
nected with lunch work movements, estab- 
lished a high-school lunch room, the city 
appropriating a thousand dollars for their 
use. 

North Plainfield reported the formation of 
a visiting committee which had collected 
and mended old garments, and made and 
distributed new and new blouses 
along with the mended ones. Also a hygiene 
committee, which follows up the work of the 
visiting nurse and takes children to clinics, 
etc. An economic committee has started a 
cooking contest, in which forty-seven girls 
have entered—and a prize contest for pretti- 
est graduation dress to cost within five 
dollars—in which six girls have entered. 

Chatham WHome-School Association re- 
ported its unique organization in grades, and 
the formation of girls’ culture clubs. 

Oaklyn Parent-Teacher Association has 
put manual training in the school, and intro- 
duced folk-dancing. 

Williamstown, one of the very new organi- 
zations, reported that the movement for its 
association came from the teachers. 

Cranford is trying to accomplish the 
betterment of its moving picture shows 
through its Parent-Teacher Association. 
Cranford had the distinction of being repre- 
sented by the only male delegate present at 
the Council. 

St. Paul’s M. E. Church Club of Trenton 
has for its object the codperation of Sunday- 
School teachers and the home. It will be 
interesting to hear further from this club, as 
to the results accomplished. 
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Mt. Hebron Home and School Association 
of Upper Montclair paid the expenses of 
two teachers to attend Mrs. Johnston’s 
Summer School in Greenville, Conn., and the 
School Board of Upper Montclair permitted 
these two teachers to use some of Mrs. 
Johnston’s methods in that school. 

New Brunswick Home and School Associ- 
ations have organized social center work, 
and have formed themselves into an executive 
council for city improvement. 

Florence Av. School of TJrvington has 
purchased playground equipment to _ be 
erected by the fathers of children in the 
school. 

Cook School of Trenton offersa Y .M.C. A. 
membership of one year to the boy with 
good record in school. 

Plainfield High School Parent-Teacher 
Association has drawn up a set of resolutions 
regarding the social life of the High School 
pupil in the Home and in the School. 

Riverton Mothers’ Circle has gotten to- 
gether a wonderful collection of garments 
and money for Belgian Relief Work. 

Other associations reporting were Marlton, 
Garwood, Trenton, Irvington, Warren Town- 
ship, Audubon, Greenlock, Oradell, Prince- 
ton, Tuckahoe, Camden, Moorestown, and 
Atlantic City. 

The State Chairmen reported on the work 
of their several committees and the council 
adjourned to meet in Trenton at the fifteenth 
annual congress, in November. 


NEW YORK 


During the past month there has been a 
large amount of organization work and 
affiliation work accomplished. Through the 
efficient service of Mrs. W. A. Saltford, of 
Poughkeepsie, there have been Parent- 
Teacher Associations organized in all the 
schools of Kingston and a little later organiza- 
tions in other cities along the Hudson will 
be formed by Mrs. Saltford. 

Every week word comes to the president 
of new organizations in all parts of the 
state. Fredonia, one of the large yillages in 
Western New York, has five flourishing clubs 
in schools and churches. In several of the 
newer clubs, child welfare chairmen have 
been appointed to work with Dr. Anna 
Steese Richardson in her plans for the phys- 
ical well-being of the children. 

Nine district conferences will be held 
during the last week of May in the following 
places: Kingston, Albany, Waverly, Oneida, 
Syracuse, Hornell, Rochester, Niagara Falls 
and Buffalo. It is expected that delegates 
from the 112 affiliated clubs will attend these 
conferences, which will be for just one day. 
A closer relation and a broader understanding 
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of the general state work will result from 
these district ‘meetings. 

The spring executive will be held in the 
western part of the state and plans perfected 
for the conferences. Early in May the state 
president will be the guest of the clubs in 
Kingston, Poughkeepsie, Gloversville, and 
Ithaca. 

There is not a minor note in the work in 
New York state. The leaders in all the clubs 
are women of vision and are working intelli- 
gently and enthusiastically for large results. 

Troy was the place chosen for the last 
meeting of Executive Board. In systematiz- 
ing the organization of branches of the 
Congress throughout the state Mrs. Hol- 
land, the president, presented a list of towns 
of the state having a population over 7,000, 
where there were no affiliated clubs, and 
asked those present to volunteer to secure 
names and addresses of three responsible 
people in each town, with whom they could 
correspond about forming organizations. 

Sectional Conferences will be held during 
the spring time in various parts of the state, 
to strengthen the work being done. 

Miss Fanniebelle Curtis, of New York, 
was appointed Organizer for Kings and 
Queens Counties. 

The annual child-welfare conference will 
be held in Poughkeepsie, October 5-8. 

Mrs. Cote presided at an evening mass 
meeting held at Central School, at which 
Mrs. Holland addressed the Parents and 
Teachers of Troy on “Twentieth Century 
Patriotism.’’ Many expressions of approval 
and commendation were heard after this 
address and it was apparent that the Troy 
organizations would profit much from the 
conferences. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

The Valley City Mothers Club has 45 
members and meets every two weeks. The 
programs this year have taken up the care of 
the baby, clothing and feeding. Several local 
physicians have given practical and interest- 
ing talks. One of the most interesting meet- 
ings was when Mrs. Snow gave a report on 
the International Congress on the Welfare of 
the Child in Washington. The Parent- 
Teacher Associations in Valley City are doing 
splendid work. The School Banking system 
is working with great success. The schools 
have provided dental inspection for the chil- 
drenas well as eye, ear and nose examination. 

The Convention for organization of the 
North Dakota branch of the Congress meets 
in Bismarck, May 5-6. All interested in 
Child Welfare are welcome. An interesting 
program has been arranged, and the officers 
of the National Congress will be present. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Boards of Directors of the Child 
Welfare Circles of the National Congress of 
Mothers in Western Pennsylvania met at 
luncheon today at the Fort Pitt Hotel. 

Miss Alice M. Parker, Pittsburgh’s director 
of kindergarten practice, delivered a highly 
instructive address on ‘‘ The Education of the 
Child for Peace Ideals.’’ Miss Parker empha- 
sized the fact that the moulding of the child’s 
character is in the hands of the mother. 
She urged mothers to realize their responsi- 
bilities in this connection, and laid stress 
upon the importance of paying more attention 
to the child’s development than to bridge 
parties. Miss Parker took the position that 
women were actually further advanced than 
men, particularly along ethical lines, and 
importuned mothers to cultivate the ethical 
side of the boy’s nature; showing him the 
practical necessity and benefits of his spiritual 
developments. It was pointed out that the 
combative side of the boy’s nature could be 
utilized to oppose evil tendencies in himself 
rather than in destroying his fellow man. 

Mrs. S. H. Burns, President of the Millvale 
Child Welfare Circle, spoke at considerable 
length on the results obtained in that district. 

The next meeting of the boards of directors 
will be held Thursday, May 6, at the Fort 
Pitt Hotel. 

Child Welfare Circles have been organized 
in New Castle, Canonsburg and Greenfield 
District, Pittsburgh. 

The March meeting of the executive board 
was held in Chester by invitation of the 
Parent-Teacher Associations and Mrs. 
George L. Cutler, a member of the State 
Board. The morning session, held in the 
Franklin School, was attended by members 
from Philadelphia, Lansdowne, Swarthmore, 
Yeadon, and Germantown. 

Mrs. Johnson announced that the Congress 
of Mothers had identified itself with the 
Peace movement of the State Federation of 
Pennsylvania Women in setting apart the 
month of April as Peace month. Interest in 
the Children’s Crusade for Peace was mani- 
fested in the appointment of its originator, 
Mrs. Caroline Sargent Walter, to the chair- 
manship of a special committee on Peace. 

It has been arranged to send a Child- 
Welfare Exhibit out on the April Chautauqua 
Circuit. 

New associations were reported from Forest 
City, Tower City, Christiana, Centennial 
School at Washington, Pa., and the Franklin 
School of Chester. 

A tour of the Franklin School building was 
made and the work of the kindergarten, lower 
grades and manual-training department ob- 
served. Superintendent Eisenberg empha- 
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sized as one benefit of the manual training 
the fixing of the habit of orderliness. Children 
taking the course become averse to allowing 
things to remain out of repair at home. To 
keep things in repair is one of the lessons 
impressed along with the knowledge of how 
to do it. 

An improved moving picture machine is 
the property of the school and _ several 
instructive and entertaining reels were shown 
by Prof. Miller. Exhibitions are given as a 
reward of merit for the pupils on regular 
days in the week. 

The board members were the guests at 
luncheon of the domestic science class. 
Twenty covers were laid for a four-course 
meal. The appointments and service were 
faultless. Ten girls with their teachers, Miss 
James and Miss Deakyne, prepared during 
the morning all that wasserved. Thesponge 
for the dainty rolls was set at the beginning 
of the school session. Grape-fruit, bouillon, 
lamb chops with peas, an egg and lettuce 
salad with cheese straws, cake, fruit and 
coffee comprised the menu. This luncheon 
including the daffodils decorating each table 
and the laundering of the linen cost only 29 
cents per capita. An achievement in budget- 
making is this and an invaluable lesson for 
the young girls. The place cards made by 
the art class took the form of a shamrock and 
were attached to bon-bon holders filled with 
lime-drops. 

To this department for domestic science 
270 pupils from the 7th and 8th grades come 
each week for lessons. 

In the afternoon session an open meeting 
was held in the high-school auditorium. 
Mayor William Ward presided. Addresses 
were made by Miss Mary S. Garrett who 
spoke of Legislation and Mrs. Schoff who 
outlined the Congress’s work. Superintend- 
ent Eisenberg declared his views concerning 
education which in summary are ‘‘the school 
should give the education that will help to 
fit a child to find and hold his place in the 
world.’”’ Music was furnished by the High- 
School Boys’ Quartette and the school chorus. 


RHODE ISLAND 


The Rhode Island Branch of Mothers’ 
Congress held its annual convention in 
Providence at the Narragansett Hotel. 

At the opening of the session the President, 
Mrs. Bartlett, after a brief address of welcome 
called for the report of the last annual 
meeting, written by Mrs. Jay Perkins. 


MAYOR AT LUNCHEON 
At the conclusion of the forenoon session 
luncheon was served in the parlors, where 
covers were laid for about 160. The officers 


and guests of honor were accommodated 
at a long table and the lay members were 
grouped about small tables. Mayor Gainer, 
State School Commissioner Walter E. Ranger 
and Superintendent of Schools Isaac O. 
Winslow each extended a welcome to the 
representatives of the congress. 

Mayor Gainer congratulated the members 
upon what they had already accomplished 
toward civic betterment and referred to the 
immense importance of making the school- 
houses serve as social or recreation centers. 

Mr. Winslow paid tribute to the advan- 
tages of the codperation between parents 
and teachers, which is the outcome of the 
Mothers’ Clubs, connected with the schools. 

Mr. Ranger spoke in similar vein. ‘There 
is,’ he said, ‘‘no nobler cause, no worthier 
activity than that in which you are engaged,” 
but continuing he emphasized the fact that 
whatever might be accomplished outside the 
home did not lessen the responsibility of the 
parent, and that home and school allied might 
work wonders. 

At the conclusion of the luncheon all ad- 
journed to the balltoom, where quite an 
audience was already seated. 


BIG BROTHER MOVEMENT 


Mrs. Bartlett spoke with regret of the un- 
avoidable detention of Mr. Coulter, who was 
expected to speak, and introduced as his 
substitute R. C. Sheldon. From his posi- 
tion as General Secretary to the Big Brothers 
of New York the speaker had gleaned many 
telling personal incidents which he related 
as pertinent to his announced “‘text,’’ ‘Am 
I My Brother’s Keeper?’’ What led to the 
organization of the Big Brother movement, 
its rapid extension from city to city, and the 
opportunities it has offered for extending help 
to children and young people whose environ- 
ment has made them literally ‘Children in 
the Shadow,” all these topics were presented 
with apt illustrations and not a little humor, 
but yet with an earnestness that left no 
doubt in the, minds of his hearers that Mr. 
Sheldon’s heart was in his work. 

He urged the establishment of a Big 
Brother organization in this city, and he 
spoke also of the good accomplished by a 
similar organization for girls. 

Mrs. Higgins, who made the closing 
address, paid tribute to the work outlined so 
eloquently by Mr. Sheldon, but reminded the 
audience that upon those who are mothers 
and teachers—those who have charge of the 
child in his earliest years—rests the greatest 
responsibility. Mrs. Higgins emphasized the 
responsibility of parents and the need of 
proper education, and expressed the opinion 
that in the parent-teacher codperative organ- 
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izations could be found the solution of many 
hitherto unsolved problems. 
Mrs. Dwight K. Bartlett was re-elected 
president. 
TEXAS 


The Fifth District Meeting of the Texas 
Congress met in the High-School auditorium 
at Del Rio, April 7-8, under the leadership of 
Mrs. W. B. Toone, of Flores, Texas, with 
Mrs. E. S. Block, of Rio, as chairman of 
local committee of arrangement. 

“The Home, the School and the Com- 
munity’’ was the subject of an address by 
Miss Amanda Stoltzfus, University of Texas. 

“How, Why and What” was the topic 
chosen by Mrs. F. W. McAllister, of San 
Antonio, State President. 

Other speakers were: ‘‘Home and School 
Gardens,”’ Mr. W. S. Taylor, University of 
Texas; ‘Standardizing the Home,”’ Miss A. 
E. Richardson, University of Texas; ‘‘ Meth- 
ods of Raising Funds,’’ Mrs. R. E. Lewes, 
Karnes City; Mayor E. E. Bonnet, Mrs. 
E. S. Black and Mrs. F. W. Krause, Boerne. 

Music, a luncheon and reception, round 
tables and reports of delegates made a pro- 
gram of unusual interest, which will do much 
to promote the work for child welfare in the 


Fifth District. 


VERMONT 


The Annual Convention will be held Sep- 
tember 14th to 16th at Bennington. 

Three new Parent-Teacher Associations 
have been formed since January making at 
the present time, twenty associations. The 
new societies are at Woodstock with over 
fifty members, Springfield with between 
thirty and forty members and the Junior 
High School at Burlington. 
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The state organizer, Mrs. Swinnerton, has 
been kept busy answering calls of inquiry 
and interest in different towns and associa- 
tions are ready to be formed in Centre, 
Rutland, Proctor, Pittsford, Brandon, and 
Middlebury. In Rutland a largely attended 
union meeting was held at the high school 
on child welfare day. Interesting addresses 
were given by the teachers of manual train- 
ing, domestic science and drawing. A col- 
lection of $9.00 was taken for the cause of 
National Child-Welfare. 


WASHINGTON 


The fifth annual convention of the Wash- 
ington branch of the Congress met in Spokane, 
April 14-16, holding a joint session with 
the Inland Empire Teachers Association. 

Many attractive social features added to the 
pleasure of the delegates in sight-seeing tours, 
luncheons and a joint reception to Mothers’ 
Congress and Inland Empire Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 

The Extension of Kindergartens supple- 
mented by practical kindergarten helps for 
mothers was discussed by Miss Clara Meisner, 
Chairman of Kindergarten Department. 

Addresses by Mrs. C. E. Beach, State 
President; Mrs. Fred W. Bert, Jr., Chairman 
of Parent-Teachers Dept.; Mrs. Cora N. 
Stewart, President Illiteracy Commission of 
University of Kentucky; Principal N. D. 
Showalter, Cheney State Normal School; 
Mrs. C. E. Bogardus, of Seattle, and Mrs. 
John Vallance were among the interesting 
features of the program. 

Especial consideration was given to the 
country work of the Congress. 

Washington is rapidly taking a leading 
place in state work. 


Religious Education 
By JEAN PAUL RICHTER 


Religion is now no longer a national, 
but a household goddess. Since the 
broken church bells bring so few to 
the silent church we must, more 
anxiously than ever, seek to give the 
children a house of prayer in the 
heart, and folded hands, and humility 
before the invisible world, if we be- 
lieve in a religion and distinguish it 
from morality. ... What then it 
religion? Prayerfully pronounce the 
answer: The belief in God. Efface 


God from the heart, and everything 
which lies above or below the earth is 
only a recurring enlargement of it; 
religion is, in the beginning, the 


learning of God; hence the great 
name Divine, one learned about God; 
truly religion is the blessedness 
arising from a knowledge of God. . . . 
How then is the child to be led 
into the new world of religion? Not 
by arguments. Every step of finite 
knowledge can be reached by learning 
and perseverance; but the Infinite, 
which supports the end of those steps, 
can only be seen at a glance, not 
reached by counting; we arrive there 
by wings not steps. To prove, as to 
doubt, the existence of God is to 
prove or to doubt the existence of 
existence. 











